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$25. 


HAWAIIAN WAKE 


Daring water skier in Hawaii holding tow rope with 
her ankle was snapped by H. Uyesato, Oahu, 


Hawaii, using Leica IIIf at £:3.5, 1/1000, with Adox 
B15 OO) 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each 
month, Traver will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of 
$15.00 and a third prize of $10.00, 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should 
send only black and white prints, Although any size will be 
acceptable, prints 4.x § or larger are greatly preferred, Do 
not send negatives 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale 
of picture, and pertinent information regarding camera and 
film used, with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be 
on the back of the photograph 


Although all possible care will be taken In the handling of 
photographs, Travel cannot be responsible for their return or 
condition, The right to future publication of prize-winning 
pictures without additional payment is retained by Travan, 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Travel, 50 
West S7th Street, New York 19, New York 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is en« 


closed, Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope 
will be destroyed after 30 days 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current 
contest will be held for the following month, 


PLACID PICNIC 


Youngster on first solo trip refreshes himself at 
El Estero, Monterrey, Calif, was photographed by 

O P. R. Danton, Salinas, Calif, with Ciroflex at f:t1, 
1/100, with Plus X film. 


KEEPING POSTED 


Bird standing on parking sign 

in St. Petersburg, Fla., amused 
$10.00 Fred E. Whitney, Wallingord, 

Conn., who took photo with | 


Rolleiflex at F:8, 1/100 with 
Plus X film. 
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. Is this the road to 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. What time is breakfast (lunch, din- 


ner) served? 


._ I'd like to reserve a seat on the 


next flight (train). 


. What are we passing on the right 


(left) ? 


. I wish to take a bath. 


. Have my bags taken to the station. 


. Would you have a taxi ready for 


me? 


. A glass of plain water, please. 
. May I see the wine list, please? 


. Where are the main department 


stores? 


. Is it too far to walk? 


. I would like to have this shipped 


to my home. 


. I wish to visit a place where there 


are no tourists. 


. Can you understand what I am 


saying? 


. I have a letter of introduction for 


Mr. 


Ce 


. What is the price range for tickets? 


. I would like to cash a traveler’s 


check. 


. Pardon me, where is the nearest 


post office? 


. Please have this dry cleaned. 


. I have an upset stomach, sore 


throat, toothache. 


PEAK UP! 


PART FOUR 


FRENCH 


A quelle heure sert-on le petit dé- 
jeuner (déjeuner, diner)? 


. Jaimerais réserver une place sur le 


prochain vol (train). 


. Que passons-nous a droite (a 
gauche)? 
. Est-ce la route a.......... ? 


5. Je voudrais prendre un bain. 


. Faites porter mes bagages a la gare. 


. Voudriez-vous avoir un taxi pour 


moi? 


- Un verre d’eau naturelle, s'il vous 


plait. 


. Puis-je voir la carte des vins, s’il- 


vous-plait? 


. OU sont les grands magasins? 


x 


. Est-ce trop loin a marcher? 


. Jaimerais faire envoyer ceci chez 


moi. 


. Je voudrais visiter un endroit sans 


touristes. 


. Pouvez-vous comprendre ce que je 


dis? 


. J'ai une lettre d’introduction pour 


IME er ertits iste oatoveber teed: fee 


- Quelle est Yetendue des prix des 


billets? 


. Je voudrais encaisser un travelers 


chéque. 


. Pardon, ow est le bureau de poste 


le plus proche? 


oY 


. Faites nettoyer ceci a sec, s’il vous 


plait. 


. J'ai mal a l’estomac, a la gorge, aux 


dents. 


~I 


16. 


. Voo-dree-ay-VOO 


5 CAGES 


. Zhuh 


PRONUNCIATION 


Ah kel uhr sairt-OHNG luh puh- 
teet day-zhuh-NAY (day-zhuh- 
NAY, dee-NAY)? 


. Zhai-muh-REH ray-zehr-VAY ewn 


PLAHS - sewr 
VUHL (trang). 


luh — proh-shang 


. Kuh pa-sohng-NOO zah DRWAHT 


(ah gohsh)? 


hss la rooteaheaasc se eae ? 

. Zhuh voo-DRAI_ prahndr_ uhng 
baing. 

. Feht pohr-TAY may ba-GAHZH 
ah la GAHR. 


za-vwahr uhng 
tak-SEE poor mwah? 


. Uhng VEHR doh na-tew-REL, seel- 


voo-PLAY. 


. Pweezh vwahr la kahrt day vang, 


seel-voo-PLAY? 


. Oo sohng lay grahng ma-ga-ZANG? 


. Ehs troh lwang ah mahr-SHAY? 
. Zhai-muh-RAT 


fair ahng-uwah- 
YAY suh-SEE shay mwah. 


. Zhuh voo-DRAI vee-zee-TAY uhn 


ahng-DRWAH sahng too-REEST. 


. Poo-vay-VOO  kohng-PRAHNDR 


suh kuh zhuh DEE? 


ewn lehtr dang-troh-dewk- 
SYOHNG poor muh-syuh 


Kel ay lay-tahng-DEW day pree 
day bee-YAY? 


voo-DRAI — ahng-keh-SAY 
uhng tra-VLUHZ shek. 


. Par-DOHNG, oo ay luh bew-ROH 


duh pust luh plew prush? 


. Fet nay-twah-YAY suh-SEE ah sek, 


seel-voo-PLAY. 


. Zhai mahl ah les-toh-MAH, ah la 


gorzh, oh dahng. 
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HOW V WITHOUT 
TO BEING RICH 
If you know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching foreign countries, 
you don’t need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could 
spend $550-$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do 
you know you can travel all the way to Argentina through colorful Mexico, 
the Andes, Peru, etc., via bus and rail for just $109 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world. But do you 
know you can travel around the world via deluxe freighter for only a 
fourth the cost—or via connecting steamer for $700—and that there are 
dozens of other round the world routings for under $1000? 

Do you know all about the really comfortable, low cost routings to what- 
ever part of the globe you’re interested in? India, say, and how to reach it 
at lowest cost via rail from Europe through France, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Turkey, and the Middle East? Or how to see South America eco- 
nomically? Which air lines Americans living down there take to cut $30, 
$50. $75 off the top fares? 

There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends a lot, or like a 
traveler, who knows all the ways to reach his destination economically, 
comfortably and while seeing the most. 

Norman Ford’s big new guide How to Travel Without Being Rich gives 
you the traveler’s picture of the world, showing you the lower cost, com- 
fortable ways to practically any part of the world. Page after page reveals 
the ship, rail, bus, airplane and other routings that save you money and 
open the world to you. 

What do you want to do? Explore the South Seas? This is the only guide 
in the world that names the schooners, tells what they charge, where they 
go (even how to reach Gauguin’s old home). Visit Mexico? This is the 
guide that tells you the low cost ways of reaching the sights (how 56¢ 
takes you via 8-passenger automobile as far as those not-in-the-know pay 
$5.60 to reach). Roam around South America? Europe? Any other part 
of the world? This is the guide that tells you where and how to go at 
prices you can really afford. 

If you’ve ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, that travel 
is within your reach. Send now for How to Travel Without Being Rich. 
It’s a big book, filled with facts, prices, and routings, and it’s yours for 
only $1.50. Even one little hint can save you this sum several times over. 


HOW TO TRAVEL 


—and get paid for it 


There’s a job waiting for you somewhere: on a ship, with an airline, in 
overseas branches of American firms, in foreign firms overseas—even ex- 
ploring if you’re adventurous. 

The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford’s new book 
How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. Whether you’re male or 
female, young or old, whether you want a life-time of paid traveling or 
just hanker to roam the world for a short year or so, here are the facts 
you want, complete with names and addresses and full details about the 
preparations to make, the cautions to observe, the countries to head for. 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour conductors), in im- 
porting and exporting concerns, with mining and construction companies. 
Here’s the story of jobs in the Red Cross and the UN organizations how 
doctors get jobs on ships, the almost-sure way for a young girl to land a 
job as airline hostess, the wonderful travel opportunities if you will teach 
English to foreigners, and the fabulous travel possibilities for those who 
know stenography. 

“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the world 
today?’ Norman Ford asks in this book as you might ask today. And he 
replies in 75,000 words of facts, ‘“The answer is still a very definite Yes.” 

To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a Job That 
Takes You Traveling on a money-back guarantee if not satisfied. Price, $1. 
Fill out-coupon. 


Will Your Next Vacation Really 
Be Something to Remember? 


The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting 
vacation is to learn the hundreds of things you can do and the 
places you can visit on the money you want to spend. 

Norman Ford, founder of the world-known Globe Trotters 
Club, tells you that in his book Where to Vacation on a Shoe- 
string. This is the man who spent a lifetime searching for 
the ways to get more for your money in vacations and travel. 
In his big book you learn 


—about low-cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacations on far- 
off islands, on boats drifting down lazy streams while you fish. 
—about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm and eucalyptus 
trees, in government-subsidized vacation resorts, in Indian country, 

along rugged coastlines, on ships and by rail. 

—about dude ranches you can afford; what to see, do, and how to save 
at national parks and in the cities most Americans want to visit. 
—about low-cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations in the North 
Woods, fantastically low-cost mountain vacations, the unknown 

vacation wonderlands almost at your front door. 


Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation bargains in all 
America, from Maine to California, and in Canada, Mexico, ete. At no 
times does he ask you to spend a lot of money to enjoy yourself, no matter 
how really different and exciting is the vacation you choose through his 
experienced advice. Always, he tells you the many things you can do 
within your budget and how to get more for your money (if you travel by 
ear, he shows how most auto parties can save $6 or $7 a day). 

You can’t help but learn something that is just meant for you. Yet, 
Where to Vacation on a Shoestring costs only $1. To make sure your next 
vacation will be something to talk about, get the facts now. Use the 
coupon to order. 
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Where Do You Want to Go 


FRANCE? WEST INDIES? BRAZIL? 
HAWAII? MEXICO? 


Read what The Christian Science Monitor says about a \\} 
new way to travel that sometimes costs 4% to Y% less. | 


B Y THE travel editor of The Christian Science Montitor:) 
Many fascinating travel booklets pass over this desk in th 
course of a year but the one that arrived the other day s 
interested this department that it cost the office several hours 0 
work in order that we might absorb its contents. The booklet i 
entitled “Travel Routes Around the World” and is the traveler’: | 
directory to passenger-carrying freighters and liners. In no time) 
at all your find yourself far out to sea cruising along under tropi 
cal skies without a care in the world. You find yourself docking | 
at strange ports and taking land tours to those places you long #| 
have read about. Most interesting of the vast listings of ships ar 
the freighters which carry a limited number of passengers in|} 
quarters comparable to the luxury offered in the so-called bi 
cruise ships which devote most of their space to passengers. 
The booklet first of all answers the question: What is 
freighter? The modern freighter, says the booklet, ranks with) 
the de-luxe passenger vessels so far as comfort and accommoda-\\} 
tions are concerned. \ 


LARGE ROOMS WITH BEDS 


It is important to realize that in most cases today, freighter passengers are 
considered first-class passengers, although the rates charged are generall 
on a par with either cabin or tourist-class fare. Most passenger-carrying 
freighters, to quote the booklet, have their private bath and shower, an 
these cabins offer beds, not bunks. The rooms are generally larger than 
equivalent accommodations aboard passenger ships, and the cabin of 
modern freighter is sometimes even twice as large as first-class cabins on 
some of the older passenger ships. It goes without saying that your room 
is on the outside, and amidships, the most expensive of all locations, for} 
which you are usually charged a premium over the advertised minimum) 
fares on passenger ships. 

This booklet points out that it is frequently astonishing how low) } 
freighter fares are as compared with passenger ship fares; for example, gy) 
less than one-half of the passenger ship fare to California is the amount) 
asked on freighters. On most of the longer runs, the difference in favor of) 
the freighters is regularly from a third to half of the passenger ship fare,| | 


SERVICE AND MEALS RATED EXCELLENT 


Service and meals on a freighter leave little to be desired. You will be! 
treated with consideration. Stewards will go out of their way to make you 
voyage pleasant. On ships with East Indian stewards you will be waited|/#: 
on almost hand and foot, in a manner that is completely unknown toll fi 
Americans and most Europeans. y 

Foreign ships offer their own specialties, says the booklet. Thus vessels 
in the East Indian trade serve Rijkstafel, the East Indian dish which ca 
run to as many as 50 different courses, Scandinavian ships serve Smorgas: 
bord every day, and some of their desserts (like strawberries smothered 
in a huge bowl of whipped cream) are never forgotten. Another feature of), 
freighter travel is in its informality. No formal clothes are needed. Sports 
clothes are enough. 

Other valuable information such as how to tip, shipboard activities and} 
costs are covered in the booklet, ‘‘Travel Routes Around the World.’’|# 
Some of the trips listed include a trip to England for $160, a 12-day 
Caribbean cruise, or a leisurely three-month Mediterranean voyage. 

The booklet is published by Harian Publications, Greenlawn, New York,}) 
and may be obtained by sending to the publisher. So, when it arrives all} 
you need to do is sit down and take your choice. The booklet lists literally hie 
hundreds of ocean trips. i 

“Travel Routes Around the World” is yours for just $1, and the big 131} 
page. 1956 edition includes practically every passenger carrying service | 
starting from or going to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, | 
Mexico, South America, England, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the’ 
Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section i 
called How to See the World at Low Cost, plus pages and pages of photos) 
and maps. Hi, 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than |)] 
you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


MS FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


Prreerriryre rt yy 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 55 First Avenue 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


Thave enclosed $ isos oa vistarels «eee st (cash, check, or money order). 
Please send me the books checked below. You will refund my money 4) 
if I am not satisfied. 


(1) Travel Routes Around the World. $1. 

_] How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1. 
() Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1. 

Cc] How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 

L) Special offer: All books above for $4. 
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City & State. ..crsevccrevcvcrecsesevecccrsvessseesesesseseres eee 


® 


® 


All-the-West 

Vacations on the 
GREATEST 
WESTERN 


FLEET 


5) 


Such fine trains as the C1Ty oF SAN 
FRANCISCO, CiTy OF LoS ANGELES and 
the Super Dome OLYMPIAN HIAWATHA. 
Surprisingly low round trip fares. Fine 


food, friendly service. 
return another. 


Free Planning Help 


CoLorRADO ROCKIES—Denver— 
Rocky Mt. Nat. Park—Estes Park 
—Colorado Springs — Pikes Peak. 


Satt LAKe City— Mormon Capital. 
Arizona-Utah Parks: Zion—Bryce 
Canyon—Cedar Breaks—Grand 
Canyon north rim. 
CALIFORNIA-NEVADA—Los Angeles 
—San Diego—Hollywood—Santa 
Barbara. San Francisco—Del 
Monte— Monterey — Yosemite — 
Reno—Lake Tahoe. Las Vegas’ 
famous “‘strip’—Hoover Dam. 
YELLOWSTONE PARK — geysers— 
great waterfalls, colorful canyon— 
wild life—Grand Teton Park. 
PACIFIC NorRTHWEST— Seattle-Ta- 
coma—Olympic National Park— 
Mt. Rainier in Washington. Port- 
land—Columbia River— Mt. Hood 
—Crater Lake in Oregon. 


© SuN VALLEY —all-year resort. 
@) Dupe RANcHES—Western Mts. 
EscorteD Tours—anywhere West. 


©) 


© 


H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road 
834 Union Station, Chicago 6, Il. 


I am interested in vacations 12345678 
(circle choices). Please send free literature. 


Name 
Address 


Citys ae Zone State 


rue MILWAUKEE *0%0 


Go one way, - 


Cay 


Po sree 


READER'S CHOTOE 


BY SID BERKOWITZ 


NCE A HIDEOUT for Viking 

pirates, the tiny red rock 

island of Helgoland in the 
North Sea off the German coast is 
well on its way to becoming a fash- 
ionable hideout for tourists in 
northern Europe. 

The reconstruction of Helgoland 
is nothing unique in this part of 
Germany. No one who visits Ham- 
burg today can believe that this 
largest city in Western Germany 
was a pile.of rubble a decade ago. 
New apartment houses such as the 
Grindel skyscrapers and new office 
buildings have sprung up every- 
where. 

Shops along the Neuer Wall and 
Jungfernstieg have been rebuilt and 
stocked with cameras, luggage, stain- 
less steel, toys, glass, pewter and 
other quality items. 

The city is well supplied with 
hotels, and even visitors with no 
advance reservation have little dif- 
ficulty finding a room. 

Restaurants are reasonable, too, 
and a good meal seldom costs over 
$1.00. Hamburger steak comes, of 
course, from Hamburg, but the city 
has a number of other culinary spe- 
cialties. Among them is Aalsuppe, 
an eel soup which can stand com- 
parison with French bouillabaisse. 
Another is the sailors’ favorite in 
this port—birnen, bohnen und 
speck, a delightful combination of 
pears, beans and bacon. 

Hamburg’s roaring night life has 
made the city the “Paris of the 
North.” The neon-lit cabarets are 
concentrated in the harbor section 
called St. Pauli. Two famous 
streets, Die Gross Freiheit (The 
Great Freedom), and Die Reeper- 
bahn (The Roper’s Road), offer a 
variety of daring shows designed for 
a male audience. Tourists are ad- 
vised to check with their hotel 
clerks on entertainment. 

Just as Hamburg resembles Paris 
by night, the city resembles Venice 
by day. There are more than 100 
bridges, and houses are built on 
piles above canals, formed by the 


Elbe and the Alster. The best way 
to see the city is by boat, and a 
full hour’s ride around the Alster 
in the heart of Hamburg costs no 
more than twelve cents. 

Another worthwhile excursion 
from Hamburg leads 40 miles north 
to the 750-year-old Baltic port of 
Lubeck. This old city has any num- 
ber of claims to fame. Author 
Thomas Mann was born here and 
Buddenbrooks House still stands. 
Marzipan was invented here during 
a famine, when sugar and almonds 
were the only food. Architecture 
reached a peak of development 
here in such fine structures as 
Holsten Gate, the Town Hall and 
the Cathedral, all of which date 
from the Middle Ages. 

A short drive north of Lubeck, 
thick pine forests run down to 
white sandy beaches and the fash- 
ionable German Riviera begins. 
First in the string of beaches along 
the Baltic bay is Travemunde. 
From the terrace of its swank ca- 
sino, guests can look across to the 
Iron Curtain beyond the Trave 
River Estuary. 

Travemunde offers a variety of 
amusements in the best resort tradi- 
tion. Top sports include gambling, 
sailing, golf, tennis and elegant 
night life. The best hotel, the Kur- 
haus, begins its rates for single and 
bath at $4.30 plus fifteen per cent 
service. The hour train trip from 
Hamburg is $2.25. 

Between Travemunde and the 
Kiel Canal on the Danish border, 
Germany is a land of castles, lakes, 
Gothic brick, stepped gables and 
thatched roofs. Tourists in this re- 
gion who have a taste for islands 
can try the North Frisian isles, 
known for their mild climate and 
rich folk ways. @ 


If you would like to tell other TRavet- 
ERS and members of the National Travel 
Club about your favorite place, type 
}out, double-spaced, some 300-500 words 
and send it to Reader’s Choice, TRAVEL, 
50 West 57th Street, New York 19, New 
York. Although none can be acknowl- 
edged or returned, TRraveL will send 
$10.00 in appreciation to the subscribers 
whose material is used. 
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roamin’ the glohe with TRAVEL 


e ISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


dateline... 
BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


LOATS IN THE seventh annual 
Floral Pageant will wend their 
way along gaily decorated 

Front Street on April 5. The unique 


' charm of the parade is the exclusive 


use of fresh flowers. Easter Lily 


/ Queen will be Miss Joan Bennett, 
beautiful young American college 
“student who won last year’s “Miss 
College Week,” competed for at the 


Elbow Beach Surf Club. ... When 
the starting gun is fired on April 
14, the 5.5 yachting class will sail 
the course for the Prince of Wales 
Cup. Yachtsmen from America, 
England, Sweden, and, of course, 
Bermuda, are competing for the 
first time in the sleek boat that will 
be represented at the Olympics in 
Australia later this year... . Ber- 
muda’s newest industry, television 
films, continues to boom with the 
slated shooting of The Adventures 
of the Sea Hawk, George O’Brien 
starring. Roland Reed Productions, 
well-established Hollywood com- 
pany, is building a complete replica 
of a schooner for the film... . New- 
est in pleasure-craft comforts can 


be found on the Duchess, latest ac- 


quisition of Bermuda _ Holiday 
House. The converted Fairmile 
measures 112 feet long, plenty of 
space for the cruise-conscious visi- 
tor to relax on an island tour, en- 
route to a delicious barbecue lunch- 
€on. ... Lo afford better service, 
Frith’s Liquor Store has moved to 


‘a new, modern building on Front 
Street. Now the longest liquor store 


in Bermuda, it features a five-bottle 


case of duty-free Seagram’s V.O. ° 


Canadian Whiskey for a modest 


$14.00, less than half the Stateside 
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cost. . . . Reserve the nights of 
April 17-21 for the large Military 
Tattoo presented by members of 
the local forces, the Royal Navy 
and the Royal Marines. Produced 
by Brig. Alistair MacLean, organiz- 
er of the famed Edinburgh Tattoo, 
this extravaganza features com- 
bined bands of 200 instruments, 
including members of English and 
Canadian bands. . . . The Lawn 
and Tennis Club holds local tour- 
naments on the Princess Hotel 
courts. Contact office in Hotel for 
schedule. . . . Honored guest at 
the Convention of Directors of the 
Inter-American Press Association 
held at the Castle Harbor Hotel 
April 6, 7, and 8, will be Senor Al- 
berto Ganzo Paz, who recently re- 
covered his Peron-confiscated news- 
paper, La Prensa. . . . Exhibits 
covering all phases of the agri- 
cultural and horticultural under- 
takings in Bermuda will be on 
display at the Agricultural Station 
April 18-20. While there, snap 
some photographs of the beautiful 
arrangements in the Tropical and 
Ornamental Gardens. .. . Twice has 
famous English playwright Noel 
Coward been lured back to the 
penthouse suite at the Bermudiana 
Hotel, where he overlooked beauti- 
ful Hamilton Harbor. Mr. Coward 
couldn’t resist renting a_ lovely 
home so that he could relax here 
between engagements. . . . Equally 
famous American playwright, Rus- 
sell Crouse sandpiling by the Vos- 
cos Pool at Ariel Sands. Named 
from Shakespeare’s The Tempest, 
this cottage colony provides charm 
and relaxation. ... It seems so 
many fishermen want an early 
start that the Pompano Club has 
added accommodations for ten 
people. Bed and breakfast are 
offered, and you can fish the rest 
of your meals from the waters off 


the Club. 


dateline... 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


ELGIAN ART Seminar has organ- 

ized this year, in collabora- 
tion with the Belgian Ameri- . 

can Educational Foundation and 
the Belgian Ministry of Education, 
international Art Weeks, the theme 
of which is “Rubens and the Ba- 
roque Style in Belgium.” The dates 
are from the first Monday in July 
to the last Saturday in August. A 
group of American art specialists 
will attend-the Seminar . }.-.*Fhe 
Royal Touring Club of Belgium 
will present from April 7 to April 
15 an exhibition of camping ma- 
terial in the Park of Brussels... . 
April 2 and 8, the little town of 
Ligny is presenting a Passion 
Play. The 2,000 inhabitants of 
the town take part in the prepa- 
ration of the play. . . . Latest 
statistics given by the Belgian Na- 
tional Tourist Office show 115,572 
tourist-overnights for U.S. travelers 
in 1955, increase of 10% against 
1954. ... The Ninth International 
Congress for Applied Mechanics 
will be held in Brussels in the 
buildings of the Université Libre 
from September 5 to September 
13. ... Maureen Kistle, winner of 
a world tour as Miss Australia, 
came through Belgium and _ very 
much admired its national food. ... 
The city of Namur, famous Bel- 
gian tourist center on the Meuse 
River, will hold, from June 26 to 
29, an International Congress for 
Cybernetics. (Well, look it up!) 
.... Lhe famed Belgian National 
Theatre (Le Theatre National de 
Belgique) just celebrated its tenth 
anniversary. . . . Touring Moscow 
Circus drew great crowds of Bel- 
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gians to the Brussels Circus House. 
Among the visitors on opening 
night: Her Majesty Queen Elisa- 
beth of Belgium, Grandmother of 
King Baudouin I. ... The Festival 
of Holland (June 15-July 15) 
will present an important inter- 
national program with concerts, 
operas, chamber music, ballets 
and theatre performances. Among 
the operas to be performed will 
be Falstaff by Verdi, Sampiero 
Corso by Tomasi, Fidelio by Bee- 
thoven and Peter Grimes by Brit- 
ten. Among the orchestras will be 
Concertgebouw of Amsterdam, 
the Hague Residentie Orchestra, 
The Czech Philharmony from 
Prague and the Belgian National 
Radio Orchestra from Brussels.... 
35,000 tulips of 700 different kinds 
will be displayed at the Dutch Flow- 
er Exhibition in Lisse, called 
Keukenhof. The exhibition is open 
from March 28 to the end of May.... 
Do you know that the famous 
Dutch windmills serve to disperse 
sea water which enters this country 
situated under sea level? More 
than 2,000 pumps and windmills 
keep Holland above water, and 
Dutch people say, “God made the 
world but the Dutch made the 
Netherlands.” . . . In some places 
in Holland still exists the Easter 
custom in which girls are covered 
with soot, a vestige of an ancient 
fertility rite. Other Easter folklore 
includes bonfires and everrapen dur- 
ing which children bump their 
Easter eggs together in order to see 
whose will break first... . Exquisite 
Indonesian food can be found in 
all the Dutch towns. Among the 
best dishes are rijstafel (rice table) , 
a big meal with lots of dishes 
around a steaming rice centerpiece. 
Very good also is nasi goreng (fried 
rice with morsels of meat) . 


dateline. .. 


COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


CANDINAVIA’S music, drama, 
S dances and folklore will be 
blended again with the talents 
of internationally famous symphony 


orchestras, conductors, soloists and 
ensembles at The Scandinavian 
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Festival, the combined four-nation 
“festival of festivals.” Four major 
international festival programs, fea- 
turing a variety of international en- 
tertainment unique in Europe and 
staged during a four-week period 
make up the grand fete. They 
are: The Royal Danish Ballet and 
Music Festival, May 17-31, in Co- 
penhagen; The Bergen Interna- 
tional Festival of Music, Drama and 
Folklore, May 25-June 7, in Bergen, 
The Stockholm Festival of Opera, 
Ballet, Music, Drama and Film, 
June 3-13, in Stockholm; and The 
Sibelius Festival of Music, June 9- 
18, in Helsinki... . Five new hotels 
are being built in Copenhagen.... 
For about $100 per person, Norway 
is arranging seven-day trips starting 
in June by bus and ship to the 
most Northern point of Europe, 
wildly romantic Northcape. . . 
Swedish restaurants have followed 
the Danish example of serving nu- 
merous different kinds of open 
sandwiches (smorrebrod) . 
Steensgaard in South Funen, 
one of the many old manor- 
houses in Denmark, has been 
converted into an exclusive year- 
round pension for tourists, es- 
pecially Americans. The manor 
has belonged to Danish nobility as 
far back as to the Twelfth Century, 
and today a Danish countess is its 
hostess. As tradition will have it, 
Steensgaard can boast of its special 
ghost, whose heavy, dragging steps 
may be heard every night when the 
clocks strike midnight. . . . This 
year special Scandinavian Festival 
Tours from America are being ar- 
ranged. They last 33 days and cost 
about $1,300 if you go by a trans- 
atlantic steamer, departing May 16 
from New York to return June 
19... . Victor Borge, world-famed 
American music hall star born in 
Denmark, will this year spend his 
summer holidays in Copenhagen, 
where he has promised to perform. 
Copenhagen is also slated for a 
visit by Marlene Dietrich. ... A 
new airport is now being opened 
in Bergen, Norway, for trans- 
atlantic service to New York... . 
The only gambling casino in Scan- 
dinavia is located in Denmark’s 
great international hotel, Marien- 
lyst, beautifully situated near Ham- 


let’s Elsinore and the historical 


Kronborg Castle. . 
dens in Copenhagen will, on May 


1, open a new, beautiful concert — 


hall, where part of the Scandinavian 
music festivals will be held, and 
where, among others, Lumby con- 
certs will be arranged. Lumby is 


Scandinavia’s Strauss.... The ruler — 


of Bahrein, Sheik Sulman_ bin 
Hamed al Kalifah, will this summer 
visit Denmark’s second greatest 
city, Aarhus. He also intends to 
take a trip to Greenland... . The 
Norwegian Government has de- 
cided to trim the regulations for 
serving strong liquor, so that, in 


future, Akvavit may be served at_ 


all mountain hotels and restaurants 
in Norway. On Saturdays, though, 
there is something about “intimate 
parties,” but that is rather a vague 
thing. .. . An American lady, Mrs. 
Sigrid Ott, who is in charge of the 
schooling of children of American 
officers and officials in West Ger- 
many, has visited Copenhagen in 
order to buy a castle, where it is 
the intention to fix up a so-called 
Ranger Camp... . Integrated with 
The Stockholm Festival will be 
The World Music Festival, June 
3-10, sponsored by The Inter- 


national Society of Contemporary 


Music, to whom Stockholm is 
playing host in 1956. . . . The 
Norwegian America Line’s new 
flagship Bergensfjord (18,500 tons, 
890 passengers) will sail on its 
maiden voyage in June and The 
Swedish America Line’s new 23,- 
500-ton Gripsholm, carrying 840 
passengers, will enter service in the 
spring of 1957... . Interest in the 
ancient Danish domestic industry 
of lacework, very beautiful hand- 
work, has flared up again, but prices 
are still low. .. . In Oslo, the 50th 
anniversary of the death of the 
world-famous poet and dramatist, 
Henrik Ibsen, will be observed 
May 23-29 with performances of 
ten Ibsen plays, including A Doll’s 
House, Ghosts, The Wild Duck, 
and Peer Gynt.... It is expected 


. .- Livoli ‘Gare 


that 100,000 Americans—an in- 


crease of 25 per cent over 1955 
—will visit Scandinavia in 1956. 


. . . Smart businessmen will be on> 


hand in Gothenburg May 12-21 for 
the Swedish Industries Fair. 
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MEXICO CITY 


By Richard Magruder 


ITH LIVELY and appropriate 

fanfare, Mexico’s Guest Air- 

ways began in February its 
new, non-stop flights to Windsor, 
Ontario, connecting the Canadian 
city directly for the first time with 
a Latin American capital... . 
Francis Cardinal- Spellman was 
in Mexico City for one day to 
perform the sad task of officiat- 
ing at the funeral of Monsignor 
Luis Maria Martinez, archbishop 
primate of Mexico, who died Feb- 
ruary 9... . Ordinarily spring-like 
Mexico City woke up popeyed more 
than one day in February to find 
higher areas of the city beneath a 
blanket of sparkling snow, all sur- 
rounding mountains covered and 
temperatures as low as 8°, this 
century’s coldest. ... Paul Henreid 
and company are busily filming 
Acapudco in that city, with Henreid 
both starring as well as direct- 
ing . . . Know what one of Eu- 
rope’s choicest Mexican imports 
is? Honey. A recent month’s ex- 
ports to Germany, Belgium and 
Holland totalled more than 400,- 
000 pounds. . . . Ball-point-pen- 
maker Milton Reynolds is rapidly 
becoming one of the American col- 
ony’s social lions in the capital, and 
regularly lectures to groups on his 
world travels... . One of the most 
colorful wintertime fiestas was that 
of the Blessing of The Animals, 
when kids and adults alike flocked 
to the ceremonies to have their 
dogs, cats, chickens, goats, burros, 
birds and even monkeys blessed... . 
Unlucky American girl bullflghter 
Patricia McCormick recently suf- 
fered her fourth serious goring at 
the hands of an enraged bull, this 
time before 50,000 aficionados in 
the Plaza Mexico. .. . Construction 
is being rushed on a two-floor ad- 
dition to Mexico City’s lush Hotel 
Reforma, adding 75 rooms to that 
hostelry’s total. . . . Talk has it 
that Mmmmarilyn Monroe plans 
to grace the Mexican scene to 
make three separate pictures, be- 


ginning in April... . A five-day 
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Empire State Adding Huge Beams 


Giant beacons will flash on atop Empire 
State Building in Manhattan at Easter as 
new symbol of U.S. freedom, nightly rays 
to be visible in 80-mile arc or from 300 
miles at sea under ideal conditions. 


forest fire left an ugly black scar 
high up in the pines on the side 
of snow-capped Mount Iztaccihuatl, 
overlooking the Valley of Mexi- 
co.... Acapulco found Baron Gott- 
fried von Cramm and his Baroness, 
Barbara Hutton, just plain folks 
during their stint in the Pacific 
resort in early spring. . . . After 
cathedrals, murals, castles, pyra- 
mids, shops, restaurants and such, 
one of the most interesting places 
to visit is Mexico City’s wonderful 
glass factory, where you can watch 
the process, wander through the 
packed display rooms, and buy 
items to take home. Pablo 
Casals, world-famed Catalan cel- 
list, left a huge Veracruz audi- 
ence limp after his concert there 
in February, following a week’s 
Republic-wide tour before re- 
turning to Spain. .. . Mexico in 
1955 again led all other nations 
in silver production, turning out 
45-million troy ounces for an in- 
crease of thirteen per cent over the 
year before. . . . The long-fought 
maritime boundary question was 
aired again at a recent Council of 
American Jurists in Mexico City, 
with most countries—excepting the 
U. S., Cuba and the Dominican Re- 
public—asking for anywhere from 
twelve to 200 miles out, and the 
abstainers satisfied with the three- 
mile limit. 


dateline ... 


PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


IG EVENT of the month is the 
B social event of the year, re- 

ferred to these many months 
past as “THE” wedding. Grace and 
Rainier tie the princely knot in 
Monte Carlo the 18th and 19th. In- 
vited or not, who would own up to 
being in Paris those two “historic” 
days. ... The Cannes Film Festival, 
for the first time in its history, will 
bask in another’s glory, as it stays, 
for two days, in the shadow cast by 
rival Monte Carlo from April 10 
through 25, still the best, most ex- 
citing, and most important of the 
many film festivals. ... Not flam- 
eroo but a new form of Spanish 
ballet, presented by the Perez Fer- 
nandez company, runs all month at 
the Théatre Marigny. .. . At the 
Galerie Charpentier, an exhibition 
of paintings by Maurice Vlaminck, 
is grouped into each of his differ- 
ent periods. Most of them were bor- 
rowed from private collections. .. . 
Aly Khan and his Bettina are back 
from an extended tour through 
Egypt and India. . . . Since the 
French have become so _ health- 
conscious, the annual display of 
new equipment for physical cul- 
ture is being held this year at the 
vast Grand Palais, from April 12 
to 17... ... The famed Ritz ‘grill 
room, luncheon rendezvous spot of 
the smart, has been redecorated, 
been given a new name—Espadon 
—and has been thrown open for 
dinner now. Paris has al- 
ready made a success of its an- 
nual International Festival of 
Dramatic Art, which has proved 
a worthwhile and _ fascinating 
tourist gimmick. Now there are 
plans afoot for a Festival of 
Lyrical Music as well as of Dance. 
The Music Festival is set for the 
month of April, and the leading 
opera companies of the world have 
been invited. Those who have ac- 
acepted include the Metropolitan, 
Milan’s San Carlo, London’s Covent 
Garden and Moscow’s Opera com- 
pany. Francoise (Bonjour 
Tristesse) Sagan’s second novel, A 
Certain Profile, a certain literary 
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success, is fast climbing as a best 
seller... . Jazz fans can hear the 
latest in records at the two new 
théques, the Discotheque and the 
Microthéque. Members can drink, 
dance and listen, provided they 
have a passkey to the first place and 
a whistle to the latter. To acquire 
both is very simple, just pay a 
nominal fee—$3.00. Henry 
Bry, France’s leading comedian, 
back at Suzy Solidor’s Club, the 
whole month of April... . An 
overtone of grande cuisine, makes 
The Petite Moisanderie, 52 Rue 
Richelieu, the restaurant-of-the- 
month. Hidden in a passageway, 
the restaurant features varied 
and tasty hors d’oeuvre, with it’s 
main specialties canard a orange 
and veal smothered in mush- 
rooms. Price, including service, 


385 frances, or $1.10. 


By Robert Deardorff 


ITH SPRING in the air again 
cafes are once more crowd- 


ing the sidewalks with 
chairs, competing with the local 
folks to watch not the Fords but 
the oirls/go-by..-... ‘This is ‘The 
Eternal City and no mistake. At 
Torre in Pietra, a streetcar ride 
from the center of town, you can 
see the oldest inhabited place in 
Europe, an _ archeoligical site 
where stone axe-heads used 200,- 
000 years ago have just been 
discovered. Nearby workers turned 
up skeletons of prehistoric ele- 
phants as well... . From April 1 
until the end of October the Palaz- 
zo Strozzi in Florence will house a 
unique art show—some of the most 
famous pictures and pieces of sculp- 
ture from the Fifteenth Century, 
along with a large selection of Ren- 
aissance architecture, furniture and 
jewelry. .. . Shakespeare’s Re Lear, 
in Italian, is one of the hits of the 
local theatrical season, doing better 
business than the Folies Bergere, 
which had to cover up its girls to 
show in The Holy City. The ladies 
now parade around the stage wear- 
ing expressions of pained dismay, 
weighed down by their strange 
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clothes... . From April 21. until 
May 2 in Turin, the Detroit of 
Italy, its first capital, and one of 
its most beautiful cities, with 
broad streets and wide piazzas, 
you can preview the latest models 
of Italian designers at the 38th 
annual automobile show. .. . 
Cinecitta gossip: Plans are afloat to 
film Marco Polo in Venice next 
August with Academy Award direc- 
tor Leo McCarey in charge—a good 
idea if they make the city look as 
lovely as it did in Summertime... . 
The day the Hepburn film opened 
here, Rossano Brazzi warmed a 
chair in Doney’s to receive con- 
eratulations for his part in its suc- 
cess... . In Vercelli from April 15 
to June 30, an exhibition of six- 
teenth-century paintings by Gau- 
denzio Ferrari appears at the Bor- 
gogna Art Gallery. ... Otto Prem- 
inger’s in town to discuss next 
summer’s filming of Bonjour Tris- 
tesse. . . . Doesn’t-look-a-day-older- 
note: Rome’s birthday falls on April 
21. To celebrate it, an exhibition 
of Roman painting opens in the 
Palazzo del Vetro. ... In the For- 
um, work has been completed 
on the restoration of the Temple 
of Antonius and Faustina, which 
dates from the second century 
A. D. ... Stravinsky’s Persephone, 
a novelty for Italy, is on this 
month’s schedule at the Rome 
Opera. . . . Keeping the elephants 
company in the local zoo is a new 
reindeer from Finland. ... At the 
Santa Cecilia concert on April 8 
at Teatro Argentina you can hear 
Purcell’s seldom-performed Dido 
and Aeneas.... And at the Uni- 
versity on the 2lst, Edwin Fischer 
runs through some of the piano 
works of Schumann. . .. Leonid 
Massine, who owns an island near 
Capri, has journeyed to Milan to 
prepare his new ballet, Marius and 
the Wizard, for La Scala. ... In 
a country where any excuse is 
good enough for a party, they 
even celebrate an artichoke har- 
vest. Any Sunday in April you'll 
find cheerful celebrants, artichoke 
lovers all, packing the wine shops 
along the seashore and in the near- 
by country villages. The party at 
Ladispoli is the best, with wine and 
dancing and wine and dancing and 
even some artichokes. 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


HE VIENNA HOFBURG — Once 
seat of the Emperors—has two — 


wings well worth visiting. One 
houses Austria’s great collection of 
old Masters and the other exhibits 
the gorgeous rooms as used by Em- 
peror Franz Josef and_ beautiful 
Elizabeth. . . . Viennese bus and 
streetcar fares have always puzzled 
tourists, although they are easy 


enough to understand—if you know: _ 


a) that streetcars operate on an 


-entirely different system from buses 


Nad) 


and b) that there is no sense phate 


arguing with a conductor of either 


—even for an Austrian. Streetcar ~ 


fares are one schilling and 90 Gro- 
schen for all distances, while bus 
fares are measured according to 
distances,—the highest fare being 
two Schillings and 50 Groschen.... 


Carl Aubéck’s modern Austrian — 


gift shop in the Berbardgasse in 
Vienna’s eighth district offers 
everything from extravagant bird- 
cages to ashtrays and other orna- 
ments—all in exquisite taste and 
very reasonable. . . . Vienna re- 
cently tried its first midnight carnival 
parade when Fatty George with his 
orchestra, led by a very tame don- 
key, tried to rouse Viennese Fasch- 
ing spirits. But spirits ran too high 
and the planned route through 
Vienna’s fashionable Karntner- 
strasse had to be changed, for it 
was blocked with thousands of en- 
thused spectators. The police had 
to clear the streets and escort the 
band back to the dance hall, where 
the disgusted donkey had taken 
refuge in one of the boxes. 

Genuine Austrian peasant dresses 
bought at Hiess on the Lueger- 
platz 4 really make a charming 
gift to take home. . . . First-rate 
prints of old masters can be bought 
very reasonably at the Galerie 
Weltz, one of Vienna’s most modern 
galleries in the Weihburggasse. . . . 
If you have never been to Vienna 
before, it is wise to discuss which 
opera to see at a ticket agent. Then 


see the best performance of the 


week. 
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DAY Jour 
or EUROPE 


= oe * Round trip. by TWA 
* Hotels, meals, sightseeing, private car 


per person— 
4 in party 


Ownership 
of English-built F 0 R D included. 


Secceneeseessenseeneweneeased 


‘ , Your car delivered 
on arrival in Europe, with license 
plates, travel permits, maps. It’s 
your car to keep FREE of any ad- 
ditional charge. Independent or 
escorted; also 60 and 90-day 
tours. For folder see your 
travel agent or write 


FORD 
ABROAD TOURS 


Division of FINE CARS INC. 
154 W. 56 St., N. Y. 19. JU 2-465Q5 
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EGYPT—THE HOLY LAND 


Plan now to visit the lands of the Mediterranean: 
Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Israel, Greece, Italy, 
plus European Capitals. HORIZON TOURS offers 
monthly departures via air or ship; small, conducted 
groups. Also, Horizon Tours will custom-tailor an 
independent travel plan just for you or for your own 
tour group. Write today for folders describing Horizon 
Tours to Egypt and the Holy Land. 


WORLD TOUR 


Harriet-Louise H. Patterson conducts annual-air tour 


(deluxe) around-the-world departing March 15, 1957. 


HORIZON TOURS 


Tom Maupin Tour Associates 


The Travel House The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 5311 Johnson Drive 
Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas 


AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


EUROPE *898 


11 COUNTRIES 
By AIR—JUNE 18th and JULY 16th 


27 Day European Grand Tour visiting 
England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Aus- 
tria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, 
France. ALL EXPENSE— PERSONALLY 
ESCORTED— includes round trip air from 
New York on British Overseas Airways, 
all hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, 
transportation, transfers and even tips. 
Later return if desired. Tour limited to 
40 members. See Your Travel Agent or 
Write for Free Booklet No. 8-E 


CARAVAN TOURS 


220 S. State St. Chicago 4, Illinols 


SAIL into 
the SUN... pee 


tt 


Luxury living a world of golden 
sunshine . . . adventure in exotic ports 
of call . . . book your passage NOW on 


a Cruise aboard a floating caravan of fun 
to the fabulous WEST INDIES and SOUTH 
AMERICA, Frequent sailings from New 
York in April. Let us help you select the 
cruise to suit your time, taste, and purse. 
$200 up. 

for further information call MU 8-3676 


CELEBRITY TOURS 


57 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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HERE ARE probably more tours 

of more types embracing ev- 

ery aspect of Europe than 
even the most indefatigable traveler 
could compile. Some swoop through 
sixteen cities in fourteen days, and 
others concentrate on just an after- 
noon’s eyeing of a metropolitan 
area. Many travelers, however, aim 
at covering a broad but not ex- 
hausting region, and a trip from a 
major capital is generally a perfect 
starting point. 

Of the numerous combinations 
offered by CIT, one of the most di- 
verting, yet inexpensive, tours em- 
braces England and stretches into 
Scotland. Depending upon your 
choice of class, prices for one tour 
outing of ten days are $143 or $114, 
the rate including transportation 
from London and return, your ho- 
tel accommodations, breakfast and 
either lunch or dinner at restau- 
rants or hotels, transfer of baggage, 
taxes and tips. 

CIT’s London-Scotland trip be- 
gins with both a morning and after- 
noon sightseeing tour of the giant 
capital, and also takes you on an 
afternoon excursion to Windsor, 
Stoke Poges and Hampton Court. 

After a free day in London, you 
visit York by motorcoach, calling at 
Cambridge, Grantham and Doncas- 
ter. Your next day you go, via Dur- 
ham and Newcastle, to Scotland’s 
chief city, Edinburgh. A morning 
tour takes in the major sites and 
you are at liberty to spend the after- 
noon as you wish. 

On the following day, you make 
a whole day’s excursion through the 
Trossachs and Loch Lomond area. 
Via Gretna Green, Windermere 
and the Lake District, the next day, 
you visit Chester, returning to Lon- 
don via the Shakespeare Country 
and Oxford. 

If you wish, you may extend this 
tour to other points as well. @ 


‘YOU'RE 
THE 
BIG CHIEF... 


Our whole state invites you to vacation 
in Wisconsin, long famous for hospital- 
ity. Here’s the place for all the family, 
where your vacation money goes furth- 
est, where you'll find a little of all the 
world, a fun-and-sun spot that Nature 
made famous. 

Bucky, the lucky Badger, 
invites you fo write for 
Wisconsin's free vacation kit. 


e “kr @OCCOCCOCCHC CSCO CCE E EE 
e e 
e WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. eo 
e@ State Office Bldg., Room 8 ° 
® Madison 1, Wisconsin : 
% Please send me complete Wisconsin vaca- ¢ 
¢ tion kit including new book in color, e 
e maps, fishing regulations, and sources of e 
e additional regional information. e 
e e 
© Name e 
e se 
© Address e 
e e 

. e 
‘3 City Zone State 2 cee 
e © 
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OT BY THE greatest stretch of imagination did we 
think we would ever make the Grand Tour of 
Europe on a motor scooter. On April 14, 1955, 

we embarked from a liner at Cobh, Ireland, with two 
bicycles on which we fully intended making our once- 
in-a-lifetime tour. After taking a trip out to Blarney 
Castle, kissing the Blarney Stone and then pedaling 
back to Cork, about ten miles, we decided that bicy- 
cling just wasn’t for us. We couldn’t carry the heavy 
equipment we needed or cover the amount of terri- 
tory in the length of time we had given ourselves— 
approximately a year’s touring. 

We are both over 40 years of age and, although we 
feel we are pretty rugged, the next day we went to 
Dublin by train to arrange the purchase of a motor 
scooter. Seven months later we were back in Dublin 
after having traveled 10,000 miles through fifteen 
different countries at a cost of approximately $1,000. 
We covered twice the distance in seven months that 
we would have done on bicycles in a year. 

The advantages of a motor scooter over an automo- 
bile or bicycle are endless. The two most important 
reasons are that it is faster than a bicycle and more 

This Couple Proved economical than an automobile. 

First we had to clear up the red tape of buying a 
scooter, which included getting insurance, driving 

They Could Tour 15 Lands licenses (Irish and International), a carnet (our 

scooter’s passport), maps, phrase books, etc., all of 

which we carried in a small folder. This was handled 

, On a 7-Month Trip for by the Automobile Association. The AA was to prove 
invaluable throughout the whole trip. They provide 
| many conveniences. For example, telephones are lo- 
’ cated at intervals along the road. You can’t miss them, 

Only $1,000! even if you don’t know the language, since they are 
marked by a picture of a telephone receiver. In Ire- 
land and England these phones are in a booth. You are 
presented with a key by the AA and all you do is call 
the club in case you break down. On the Continent 
there are also highway repairmen on motorcycles, with 
sidecars carrying gas and equipment, who cruise along 
to render first aid to vehicles in distress. 

We wanted a scooter with all the advantages and 
driving qualities of a motorcycle, but one which was 
lightweight, easily manageable and economical. It 
had to be able to climb the steepest mountains with 
two people aboard as well as carry a heavy load of 
equipment. Our scooter had to stand up under gruel- 
ing day by day conditions. We were asking for a lot. 

There were a number of different makes to choose 
from but on advice of a friend and the owners of the 
Irish Cycle Corporation where we purchased the 
scooter, we settled for a Puch, an Austrian motor 
scooter. From the minute we bought it, we dubbed 
her “Puchie.” 

This superb little machine was especially designed 
for the Alpine mountains of Austria. It was a high- 
powered 121 cc, two-cycle, single-piston engine with 
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In Europe, Wickerds wore light-weight rubber outfits to keep warm or dry when 
they traveled on their motor scooter during chilly, occasionally rainy weather. 


a simple device that eliminates combustion materials. 
The twelve-inch wheels gave it greater riding comfort 
as well as road-holding ability. The blower-cooled 
engine kept it from over-heating and from losing 
power even under the hardest operating conditions 
and over long inclines. Although the factory recom- 
mended replacing the primary chain after 4,000 miies, 
we didn’t replace it until we had gone 8,000 miles. 
This type of chain transmission, we believe, was re- 
sponsible for keeping motor repairs at a minimunn. 
Decarbonizing the engine was very simple and clean- 
ing the spark plug took a scant five minutes. We were 
rarely in a hurry and drove safely and slowly enough 
not to miss anything. This, no doubt, cut down our 
repair bills also. This leisurely travel was one reason 
we made the whole trip without scratching a fender. 

If you are making an extended tour by motor scoot- 
er, it is advisable to have a baggage side car attached. 
This gives you better balance, more room for your 
equipment, and keeps your gear protected from the 
weather and under lock and key. We had gone from 
Dublin to Vienna, a total of 4,000 miles, before we 
finally bought the side car. 

“Puchie” did not disappoint us throughout the 
whole 10,000 miles. This light mount stood up excel- 
lently even to the most severe strains and never, even 
on the most difficult roads and steep grades, let us 
down. We went over the 5,911-foot Arlberg, Austria’s 
second highest pass, without a bit of trouble, although 
we saw cars stalled all along the way to the summit. 
We went across Switzerland twice. The unsurfaced, 
6,620-foot Simplon Pass between Italy and Switzerland 
was a test for any vehicle. 
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In France, Frances Wickerd took short rest by 
Seine River with famed Eiffel Tower as backdrop. 


‘“Puchie” could always be relied upon, even though 
it was fed on fifteen different varieties of gasoline 
and oil of the most obscure origin. If we didn’t look 
sharp, the oil would be poured first and the gasoline 
later. Thus oil dripped on the one solitary spark plug 
and the scooter wouldn’t start. Then it would have 
to be removed and’be cleaned. Mixing the oil and 
gasoline thoroughly before putting it in the tank is 
one very important step which should be learned 
right at the start. We averaged 100 miles to the gallon 
of gasoline. 

“Puchie” was an eye-catcher from the very begin- 
ning because it was not only a strange sight with all 
the international stickers we had gathered along the 
way but it had an unfamiliar Irish license plate as 
well. The custom-house officers were far more inter- 
ested in the design and accomplishments of our scooter 
than in our papers. Wherever we stopped, our scooter 
immediately became the center of attraction. 

When night overtook us we would simply pull off 
the road away from prying eyes, pitch our tent, light 
up our small Primus stove and have a leisurely meal, 
then crawl into our sleeping bags as snug as could be. 
One of our tent ropes would be tied to the scooter 
and two ponchos spread over the rope, thus keeping 
the scooter dry as well as doubling the length of our 
tent. 

We were not worried about hotel reservations, and 
the scooter would get into small places where a-car 
couldn’t possibly go. Even in the campsites we could 
pick out the best places as our tent and scooter were 
both small. We had International Youth Hostel Cards 
but sometimes didn’t care to sleep in the dormitories, > 
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England, pair found it easy to sightsee frequently widespread 
oric buildings, novel sights in London, above, areas elsewhere. 


Netherlands, couple spent rainy day taking photographs of 21 
dmills built on flat lowlands throughout Kinderdijk section. 


Germany, Wickerds parked their motor scooter by edge of road 
see Die Pfalz fortress on tiny island in Rhine near Bonn. 


we would pitch our tent on the grounds and still 
ce advantage of their facilities. 

There was one night when we slept by the Thames 
ver on the outskirts of Oxford, England. We had 
ent all afternoon visiting the fine old college build- 
vs at Oxford. Before we realized it, the afternoon 
ts gone and we had to find a place to sleep. We 
“we in a petrol station, and the usual crowd of 
vious onlookers was around, when we casually men- 
mned we didn’t know where we were going to sleep 
at night. The manager of the station told us he 
da small space between his boathouse and the 
ver. It had a roof, but no sides. Otherwise, it was 
‘ll protected from the elements, but he doubted if 
> could get the scooter in there. After seeing the 
ace, we assured him that it was possible. We put 
i tent under the shelter and squeezed “Puchie” 
right next to it, much to his amazement. His wife 
ought us a pot of tea and a hot water bottle for our 
*t. Our quarters were so excellent that we stayed on 
r another night, and spent the day leisurely explor- 
x the Cotswold country of England. 
“Puchie” purred along in all kinds of weather. 
uin, hail, snow or sleet—nothing stopped us. 
When we left Basel, Switzerland, we started into 
e Black Forest of Germany towards Lake ‘Titisee. 
e kept climbing and climbing and it started to rain 
d sleet, but, as usual, we kept right on going. Then 
started to hail, so we pulled under a tree as we 
In’t relish being peppered by hail stones. We sat 
“Puchie’ and waited for the hail to abate. As 
on as it looked safe, we started on up the mountain. 
‘this time the water was pouring down the road in 
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torrents. Cars were stalled all along the way, but our 
rugged little scooter chugged right along as though 
she enjoyed every minute of it. When we reached the 
summit we found we were at the 4,897-foot Feldberg, 
the region’s highest pass. We stopped in a restaurant 
for a hot drink. All around were automobiles with 
their owners frantically trying to get them started. 
By now it was dark so we put our tent in a beautiful 
wooded area. The lovely evergreen provided an ideal 
setting for a natural camp. 

Of course, you have to be clothed properly for 
incidents such as this. Two-pieced rubberized rain 
outfits are a must. They include waist-high rubber 
trousers and a rubber jacket with a hood. The Ger- 
man rain outfits (Gummy Hausen) are superior in 
their field. Long woolen underwear, lightweight boots, 
dungarees, a woolen shirt and all-weather jackets are 
the basic necessities for every climate. 

We never took a conducted tour in any of the large 
cities. It was too easy to go just where we wanted 
with our scooter. For example, upon entering Paris 
one rainy morning we asked directions for the French 
National Tourist Agency. We were received very 
cordially by the travel director. One quick phone 
call and she had made arrangements for us to stay 
in the campsite of the Touring Club of France. She 
provided us with maps, pinpointing all the places 
of interest we wanted to see and making added sug- 
gestions. She invited us to return at any time we 
needed further information. She also recommended 
a little restaurant on a side street where we could 
get a complete dinner for about $1.00. 

We stayed eight nights in the camp, which is situ- 
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ated right in the city of Paris along the Seine in the 
Bois de Boulogne, for only 125 francs or about 35 
cents a night. We went sightseeing each day, leaving 
our tent and sleeping bags safely protected under the 
watchful eye of the guards of the camp. Each morning 
we referred to our guide book on the places and 
things we wanted to see that day. With map in hand, 
we honeycombed the city on “Puchie.” 

On our scooter we could visit out-of-the-way places 
which others who were traveling on a low budget 
are not likely to do, For example, one late afternoon 
we were on the main road from Pisa to Rome and 
saw an unusual group of buildings perched high on 
a rocky hilltop above the main highway. We steered 
“Puchie” up a steep winding road into a medieval 
town square and were rewarded with a breath-taking 
view of the deep blue Mediterranean and the sur- 
rounding plains. Much to our surprise, Tarquinia 
had an Etruscan necropolis. ‘The museum has the 
largest Etruscan collection in Italy. We spent the 
afternoon there and even late into the evening. Then 
it was a simple matter of going back down to the 
main road and pitching our tent behind a haystack 
which we had remembered passing earlier that after- 
noon, We made cut-olls like this often. 

Each year thousands of Americans visit Europe and 
return with no more knowledge of the people than if 
they had stayed at home. They never stray from’ the 
tourist lanes, They stay at the hotels where they hear 
nothing but English, and visit tourist sights where 
English is spoken. They haven’t the time or the 
opportunity to get acquainted. Scooter travel is the 
exact opposite of this. 

The magic of a strange scooter acts as a magnet to 
the curious. You don’t even have to leave your seat. 

Scooter travel enables you to derive a greater 
knowledge of the essence of Europe than any amount 


WICKERD'S 
EQUIPMENT 


, ayiol pup tent. ‘ Both had: 
acron sleeping bags. 
(Which could be zipped to make P TIibaren Cosi ai oiig aie with 
pre neues) Two-piece rubberized rain outfit. 
ir martresses. Ski-jacket with hood. 
! Single burner Primus stove, | Pr. blue jeans. 
EN Dian need gasoline) Heavy, wool, crew-necked, navy 
(Which contained 2 forks & 2 Navwech cap. 
ppoons) oe woo! lined meee gloves: ; 
(With 8 different type blades and Cee Soe OU UND na). 
implements) 2 Flannel shirts. 


WICKERD'S 
WARDROBE 


, A 2 Colored T shirts. 
Zippo lighter. 1 ; 
Flashlight. 2 White T shirts. 
Cameras and | case. 

sone 35 mm for colored slides) 


2 Sets long woolen underwear. 
: eee Hela underwear. 
One 35mm for black and white) Lusreching payamas, 
(Ono Polaroid Land Gamera) Tee AE ann pete: 
Tear miscellaneous articles) | Pr. sandals. 
Panlerinnec e WG 4 Pr. socks (2 woolen & 2 cotton). 
(One for food, and one for maps, patting rib 
Bee guide books, etc.) oney belt. 
uminum bottles. . 
(Attached to the dashboard on a Braneesalsoiniads 
wire rack. Threo for water and one ! Strapless blouse. 
F for gasoline for the stove) , io, pepe nylon sutiecs weather) 
oncnos 
2 Ruck Sacks. (For sightseeing in hot weather 
Which carted the following: bee ee aay zaekes to slip on 
irst Aic entering churches 
Plastic bag sor toilet articles, I Pate banter beseleS 
ma atchet. usner wi over-skirt and ves 
A Sewing kit. ’ (For sightseeing in cold weather) 
othes pins and rope. 
2 Drinking cups. Ronald also had: 
Our wardrobe which was wrapped ! Suit + 1 knit tie. 
in nylon bags. 2 Orlon shirts. 


of car or bus touring could do. Sightseeing fr 
car, bus or train restricts the tourist from me 
the native, unless he intentionally takes time c 
mingle. On a scooter you talk to many people 
learn a lot about their way of life, how yi 
a living, their customs, hopes, desires and a nbi 

We prepared ourselves for the trip by re 
everything possible, which was a great help, k 
amount of reading or verbal information coulc 
you a better insight into the European way ¢ 
and character than on a scooter Odyssey. 


WICKERD 
ITINERARY 


Ireland 
April 14—Arrived Cobh 
April 14—Cork 
April 19—Dublin 


Northern Ireland 


April 24—Belfast 
April 27—Left Larne for 


Stranraer, Scotland 


Scotland 


April 28—Stranraer 
April 30—Edinburgh 


Wales 
May 4 —Rhyl 


England 


May 8 —Stratford-on-Avon 


May 11—London 
May 17—Canterbury 


Belgium 
May 19—Ostend 
May 20—Brussels 


Holland 
May 21—Rotterdam 
May 23—Amsterdam 


Germany 
May 29—Bonn 
May 31—Koblenz 
June 3 —Heidelburg 


Switzerland 
June 11—Basel 
June 12—Biel 
June 14—Adelboden 
June 15—Bern 
June 16—Lucerne 


Liechtenstein 
June 18—Vaduz 


Austria 
June 20—Innsbruck 
June 24—Salzburg 
June 26—Linz 
June 28—Vienna 
July 7 —Linz 


Germany 
July 8 —Passau 
July 9 —Munich 
July 10—Landsberg 


July 17—Garmisch-Parten- 


kirchen 


Austria 
July 18—Innsbruck 
July 19—Brenner Pass 


Italy 
July 21—Bolzano 
July 22—Verona 
July 23—Venice z 
July. 25—Bologna < 
July 26—Florence 
July 28—Pisa 
August 2 —Rome 
August 3 —Vatican Cit 
August 6 —Naples 
August 12—Rome 
August 18—Genoa 
August 22—Milan 


Switzerland 
August 28—Lausanne 
August 29—Bienne 


Germany 
August 30—Feldberg 
August 31—Rottenburg 
September 8 —Wiesbade 


Saar 
September 9 —Saarbruc 


Luxembourg 
September 10—Luxembc 
City — 


Belgium 
September 12—Bastogne 


France 
September 13—Rheims 
September 14—Paris 
September 24—Calais 


Belgium 
September 25—Ostend 
September 26—Antwerp 


Holland 
September 27—Amsterd: 
September 28—Delft 
October 3 —Rotterdam 


Belgium 
October 4 —Ostend 


England 
October 5 —Dover 
October 6 —Faversham 
October 10—Brighton 
October 11—London 
October 14—Portsmout] 
October 16—Plymouth 
October 17—Bath 


Wales 
October 18—Cardiff 
October 19—Fisheuard 


Ireland 
October 19—Cork 
October 24—Dublin 
October 28—Cobh _ 
November 11—Left for 
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ESTE, LYING at the extreme 
ipper-eastern edge of Italy, is 
med to be overshadowed, 
vel sense, by the fame of 


r wryly recognizes. Yet. it 
| not be so. Venice is a city 


, but Trieste is a city of the 
ountains. Its natural scen- 


and loftily than do the 
of Genoa or Naples. The 


tor highway carved from the 
arying altitudes and run- 
arallel to the coast for fifteen 
rovides chain thrills.for the 
each viewpoint outdoing 
I think, for instance, of 
istiana and of Opicina; and 
sh above even the main 
of Monrupino, with a pros- 
grand as that from Sicily’s 
na, by the way, 


nbs in zigzags from the cen- 
ity, and on the off chance 
| happen to like wonderful 
g with your views I would 
_ parenthetically that Opi- 
otel Obelisco, with a gar- 
esky, cam serve you a 
eak, called Bistecca Fior- 
e choice meat is actually 
om Florence every week 
atch the best you’ve 
own or any other land. 
Trieste Memorandum 
in London by Italy, 
, America and England, 
the major chunk of the dis- 
erri Oye was assigned to 
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can. be- 
by a toiling mountain train | 


Tito but the entire city of Trieste, 
with its soaring-oberland (you can- 
not call such heights a hinterland) , 
now claiming over 400,000 inhabi- 
tants, was assigned to Italy. And 
with the city was included the 
charming little fishing port of Mug- 
gia to the south, a community that 
has the stamp of imperial Venice 
in every narrow lane and ancient 
piazza, and the fifteen-mile Tries- 
tine Riviera, a coast of pleasure to 
the north. From the center of the 
city rises the remarkable Hill of 
San Giusto, with remains of a Ro- 
man temple from the era of Trajan, 
and with a very early five-aisled 
Christian Basilica formed by the 
union of two churches, that of San 
Giusto and the Basilica dell’ Assun- 
ta. A feature of it is a bust of Aeneas 
Silvio Piccolomini, who was a 
bishop of Trieste. — 

San Giusto has modern features 
as important as its ancient ones, In- 
cluding a dramatic War Memorial, 
on its little piazzale, and a series of 
baStions which are strongholds of 
summer pleasure, especially on 
moonlit or starlit evenings. These 
strongholds are “pregnable,” in 
part even by elevators. 

The Riviera of Trieste warrants 
the interest of pleasure-bound folk 
for it has not been discovered or at 
all exploited, yet it lies only a cou- 
ple of hours from Venice by train or 
fast boat and the Italian liners 
Saturnia and Vulcania have made 
Trieste, instead of Genoa, their 
terminal port. A thoroughfare at or 
near sea level skirts the whole fif- 
teen miles of this undeveloped Riv- 
iera passing through Barcola, with 
an immense Memorial Lighthouse 
to those who died at sea in the First 


World War, Miramare, with a 
Hapsburg Castle once the home of 
Maximilian and Charlotte, who 
later became Emporer and Empress 
of Mexico; Grignano, with popular 
bathing establishments; Lower Sis- 
tiana, with a bathing place called 
Castelreggio; and finally Duino, ly- 
ing at the far end of Trieste terri- 
tory close to the ship-building city 
of Monfalcone. Duino has its White 


Lady (Dama Bianca) garden-res- _ 
taurant and some bathing cabins, — 


and a bit above the beach is a Castle 
of Thurn and Taxis. 


The Castle of Miramare is a won- © 


derfully sightly thing and only in 
June, 1954, was it finally, for the 
first time in its history, opened to 
the public. It stands on a rocky 
promontory whose base is beaten by 
the waves, and its parks and gar- 
dens include twenty miles of 
wooded paths. 

The inside, as developed and 


used by Maximilian, is not merely _ 


magnificent—the average traveler 


quickly tires of mere magnificence _ 
in Europe's spate of castles—but full - 


of historical attractions and sheer 
surprises. Under the former head 
are the “throne room” and the bed- 
rooms of Maxmilian and Charlotte, 
the library of the Grand Duke 
(who became an emperor) ; a salon 
duplicating his living quarters on 


the ship Novara, in which he went | 
around the world, and a Hapsburg _ 


Chapel that was a shrine for ruling 
Hapsburgs clear down to the last 
one, Charles, who ruled Austria- 
Hungary briefly after the death of 
Franz Joseph. Under the head of 
surprises is a gold fish tank in the 
ceiling of the main hall. 

This castle was taken over by the 
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House of Savoy after Italy acquired 
Trieste in 1919 by the Treaty of 
St. Germain, and the Duke of Aosta, 
a nephew of King Victor Em- 
manuel III and a cousin of King 
Umberto II, lived there often until 
1942. During the postwar Allied 
Occupation, the commanding U.S. 
general lived here. The subsequent 
reconditioning of castle and park 
was effected following the Allied 
retirement. 

One more Miramare item is sig- 
nificant of the changes that have 


occurred. In one of the buildings, 
now a small art museum on the 
former royal estate, a Trieste art 
connoisseur presents various exhib- 
its from time to time on an inter- 
national exchange basis. 

In daily and nightly doings, 
Trieste enjoys the full life, with: or 
without tourists, and up to the 
present time it has been without, so 
far as Americans are concerned. Its 
open-air sidewalk and piazza cafes 
are as large and lively as those of 
Venice and more so than those of 
Milan, Florence or Rome. Its cov- 
ered swimming pool is one of the 
largest and most sumptuously ap- 
pointed in Europe, and, incidental- 
ly, you can not enter it—I don’t 
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mean may not—except through a 
curtain of shower baths. The city’s 
Montebello Race Track, in the. 
oberland hills, has a horse race both 
by daylight and electric light. A 
good golf course, also up aloft, al- 
hes all those who chase the little 
white pill from green to green. An 
annual er tchaational June Teria, 
or Samples Fair, presents terribly 
tempting, and purchasable, items 
from Near and Far East countries 
as well as from Italy and other 
European lands this year and there 


will be items from the U.S. as well. 
Maybe you won’t be tempted to buy 
U.S.-iana there but wait till you see 
the silks of Italy, the textiles of 
Austria, the embroidered blouses of 
Greece, the carved woods of Su- 
matra, the brass work of Syria. I 
speak feelingly because I fell for 
various things at the Feria even 
though I went in an utterly non- 
shopping mood. 

There are plenty of good restau- 
rants in the heart of the city, such 
as the simple but excellent Da Sil- 
vio, the Enrico, the Menarosti, the 
pleasantly sophisticated Da Dante 


and a shrine of fishy fare called - 


Pepi Granzo, but it is for the char- 
acter restaurants outside the center, 


on the seashore and in the h 
that I must reserve my fortiss 
notes. mM 
There’s the Albergo-Ristorz 
Riviera, for instance, on the sl 
above the bathing places of G 
nanao. It’s a very simple mar 
food place with a million-do 
view from its terrace. 

The scampi alla griglia (gti 
shrimps) that was served me, ¥ 
all the flourish of Alfredo, Ror 
celebrated Noodle King, cot 
tuted—and you may use this aga 


me—the most succulent marine 
with which I’ve ever regaled my 
At the start I thought I wasn’t 
hungry but at the end I felt tt 
could eat them for hours more 
another occasion I tried zuppa 
parozzoli, which is not a soup 
a concoction of shellfish w 
shells are crinkled works of 
supplementing this with orat 
ferri, which is grilled gilthead, 
was almost equally enthralled. 
other specialties are risotto 
marinera and, switching from 
to fowl, Pollo alla Diavolo (chi 
with a devil’s sauce) . 

Other good marine restau 
are at Sistiana (the aforementi 
Castrelreggio), at Duino | 
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‘Dama Bianca and Al Cavaluccio 
Marino, meaning To the Little Sea 


' Horse) , and even at ancient Mug- 


gia (Alla-Risorta) . On the north- 
ern rim of the city there is a night- 
spot called Piccolo Mundo (Little 


World) whose sylvan charm, with 
colored lights among the trees, re- 


minded me of Havana’s ‘Tropicana. 

For sheer glamour the most excit- 
ing restaurant in Trieste is the Bot- 
tega del Vino (Bottle of Wine) 
within the Lalio Bastion of the 
‘rambling castello on top of San 


Giusto. It is an elegant duplex af- 
fair, with orchestra and dancing, 
and is proud of its wine cellars, 
within the Rock, containing at least 
80 varieties, all from Italian vine- 
yards. 

The Bottega is an indoor, year- 
round restaurant of rare appeal, 
but adjacent to it, operating only 
in summer, are various outdoor at- 
tractions that make the Hill of San 
Giusto unique in Europe. In the 
Cortile delle Milizia (Courtyard of 
the Guards) outdoor operas and 
operettas, drawing up to 10,000 
spectators, are given frequently in 
July and August, the same court- 
yard being used for open-air movies 
in June and September. On the 
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Round Bastion there is a popular 
summer cafe and on the Bastione 
Fiorito (Flowered Bastion) a high- 
quality “dancing” also with the 
open sky as canopy, serves as the 
pleasure climax of the hill. An ele- 
vator lifts you to it from the park- 
ing lot below. The lights of a large 
metropolis and seaport are ranged 
below and all around you. They 
also climb the hills to points far 


Rows of Trieste buildings at 
left reflect in 
waters of Grand Canal which 


shimmering 


help boats outnumber autos. 


Fishing craft line harbor of 


Pirano, Italy, small, pictur- 
esque city that is only 15 
of Trieste. 


miles southwest 


above your level and merge with 
the stars on clear nights. ‘The dance 
music is good and the crowd is 
casually smart. So are the drinks 
and the accompanying eats. 

Travelers will probably find the 
Excelsior Palace about the best 
hotel in Trieste. Certainly it is 
the most expensive and biggest, 192 
rooms, and it has about half that 
number of baths. For budget-mind- 
ed tourists, the Continentale and 
Milano hotels are much more rea- 
sonable in price. 


The departure of the Allied Mil- 
itary Government from ‘Trieste has 
certainly proved no better than a 
mixed blessing, for statistics have 
shown that the Americans alone 
spent $1,666,000 a month in the 
city and kept some 2,000 local peo- 
ple employed. The local organiza- 
tions of the city, including the very 
active Provincial Tourist Bureau, 
are striving with all their force and 


ingenuity to find ways to fill the 
financial void left by the departing 
forces, but the problem is not easily 
solved. Said the government’s press 
chief to me in a remarkable burst 
of floral prose, “A pearl, to be of 
any use, must grace a feminine 
neck. Trieste is the pear] but where 
is the neck?” 

He pondered awhile on necks 
and then he got the answer in an 
inspired flash: “American tourism! 
There is the perfect neck to wear 
Trieste.” 
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BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


a triangle of nations striving for more solid 

alignment through interlocking cultural and 
economic agreements. Although still far from being an 
embryonic United States of Europe, these countries 
have surged to the fore as a triple treat for travelers, 
unrolling a roster of surprises, simplicity and sophisti- 
cation beneath the Benelux banner. 

We spanned the Atlantic to this Continental corner 
by Sabena Belgian World Airlines, one of Europe’s 
foremost fleets, as it makes the quickest connection be- 
tween New York City and Luxembourg. City, via 
Brussels. A roundtrip tourist-flight ticket is $562.50. 
Our return, incidentally, stopped at Shannon, and 
budget-bent wanderers will arrange this routing if 
possible. In fifteen minutes at this airport’s duty-free 
den, you can purchase high-quality articles at truly 
spectacular savings that off-set other expenditures. 


LUXEMBOURG 
LUXEMBOURG CITY: This 1,000-year-old capital of 


the Grand Duchy was once one of the most formidable 
fortresses in all Europe. Today, it is a scenic citadel for 
sightseers and, although it has only 75,000 residents, 
it seems considerably larger than we had naively ex- 
pected. 

Modern transportation speedily links the split city’s 
upper and lower towns, whizzing over ancient and al- 
most incredible bridges of breath-taking heights. Neon 
signs flicker across from sixteenth-century structures 
amassed in castellated cliffs. 

There are numerous hotels, not just three or four as 
might be expected in a small town, and we checked 
into the Alfa, comfortable, convenient and directly 
across from the plaza-fronted railroad station. In the 
upper town, you would certainly like the Cravat—if 
you have a front room—for the view, or the Grand 
Brasseur for decor and atmosphere similar to New 
York’s Plaza. Our single with bath at the Alfa cost 
$3.50, and prices are comparable at other hotels. 

Wander about aimlessly if you will, but the Syn- 
dicate d’Initiative, near the railroad station and at 
Place d’Armes in the upper town, will give you a 
clearly marked map outlining a walk around the city 
and a promenade of the Corniche. A ramble down the 
Ramparts of the Corniche is essential—and exquisite. 
Starting at Constitution Place, which crests a steep 
promontory, you can gaze over pictorial Petrusse Val- 
ley indefinitely. Your march along the maze, past an- 
cient abbeys, fortress walls and giant rock formations, 


Bus The Netherlands and Luxembourg form 
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unpeels pleasant panoramas almost every foot of the — 
way, and soon steps you under the bold bridges and — ; 
along the charming parks from which you can stare at] 
the immense edifices above. You can follow your route A 
to the end, halt anytime, cut back if you wish, buss 
along the way you'll meet city citizens as well as 
strangers enjoying this eye-filling amble. ; 
At night, in summer, Luxembourg City illuminates — 
its palace, public buildings and fortifications, the ef 
fect, in some spots, out-drawing the daytime dazzle-_ 
ment. A pause along Pont Adolphe or Castle Bue 
paints. new pictures by day or night. Z 
If you insist on spritelier sensations after dark, you. ; 
can select several show spots, posh or plebeian. Two 4 


touted cabarets are Charly’s, on Rue St. Martyrs, and. i 


the Plaza on the Avenue de la Liberte. Don’t stay at ; 
Charly’s if you can’t sit up front. It’s impossible to see 
the show elsewhere because of posts—and standees. We — 
preferred the Plaza, neater, nicer, with a far better 
show and a larger dance floor. You can see splendidly, 
too, from the bar or any table. 
Regular residents will be found most frequently fill-_ 
ing an evening by dining in more populous places — 
where a pianist or small orchestra and a singer or two ; 
generally have the customers joining in on songs. 
In all probability, you'll want to look over Luxem- — 
bourg City again from its many promontories, perhaps _ 
reversing the Corniche ramble or strolling to one of 
the capital’s tiny suburbs. Learn when the next band 
concert will be held in Place d’Armes. Sipping a bev- 
erage at an adjoining sidewalk cafe will give you a 
fine flavor of the populace’s gentle yet genial attitude 
in this rather insular realm. 
ECHTERNACH: For just under a dollar roundtrip 
and in just over an hour, you can take a bus north to 
this wonderful town that qualifies for that abused — 
adjective: quaint. Narrow, winding streets lead from 
the bus terminal to the bright central plaza in front of 
a town hall still facaded with carvings created in 1256. 
You'll see the bomb-battered and now restored Basilica 
and Abbey but you can skip the side visit to the poorly 
lighted crypt where St. Willibord is buried. Instead, 
cross the dull stretch of graveled parade ground by the 
barracks-like Abbey and you'll discover, beyond it and 
under a wee bridge, a paradisical park stretched along 
the Sure River and planted with small-scale versions ~ 
of Versailles gardens. You will find it difficult to leave 
this glorious glade, but exploration of Echternach is 
intriguing too, and its medieval atmosphere has been 
maintained despite its repute as a local resort center. 
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From several points in town, you can start along sign- 
posted promenades—taking from 45 minutes to three 
hours—in varied directions stressing scenic views o1 
merely wanders through the woods. Echternach is un- 
doubtedly one of Europe's most worthy off-capital side- 
trips, comparable, in its way, to discovery of Ville- 
franche near Nice. 

Although distances in Luxembourg are short, check 
ahead on bus or train timetables. We missed a bus- 
train combination to Vianden, and other runs would 
have complexly added two days to our tight itinerary, 
so we slotted a southern site into our schedule. 
MONDORF-LES-BAINS: This virtually French town 
is unexciting but undoubtedly restful, with a string of 
hotels leading down to the Casino which has a large 
pool in back of it. Nearby is a handsome park where a 
small admission charge is made to enter its spacious 
grounds. A string orchestra entertains at times opposite 
the big bath house and radio music is piped through 
at other hours. There's a tiny monkeyhouse, a little but 
lovely stream for boating, and plenty of shady walks 
through acres of greenery. In the bath building, you 
can get a thermal soak for about 80 cents, and a long 
list of standard spa treatments are additionally avail- 
able. Only 48 cents is needed to reach this curative cor- 
ner from Luxembourg City, 

Every trip outside the capital to major eS takes 
you through towns that tempt you to tarry, some of 
them in striking settings. If you'd prefer, however, to 
glimpse as many as possible and cover the country, you 
can join any or all of seven bus tours that range from 
an afternoon to a full day and in price from 80 cents to 
$2.50. Yet whether you have time for just the capital 


or every notable nook, you ‘ll leave Luxembourg with 


a new knowledge of its high-fiung wonders and its 
illustrious appeal. ; 


BELGIUM 


By train, you can reach Brussels from Luxembourg 
City for about $6.50, the mountain aerie of Luxem- 
bourg fading away as you glide through the fertile 
fields of Belgium. 

BRUSSELS: Aside from the expected enticements of a 
great nation’s capital, this excitingly busy city, which 
seems larger than Paris, and at times as pleasant, has 
one particularly outstanding site that ranks on a level 
with Europe's best: the original core of the town, the 
Grand ’Place. It makes an excellent starting-point for a 
tour of the metropolis—-but you'll come back again and 
again. Sip a drink in quiet contemplation, with or 
without guide book on the table detailing the golden 
buildings squared off around you. Then stroll leisurely 
past each of these old guild houses, examining the in- 
tricate carvings and sculptures, particularly on the 
Masion du Roi and the Town Hall whose spire’s $70- 
foot height is topped by a giant Archangel Michael. 
And, to us, the best time to see the Grand'Place is 
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shortly athe qudnebe wi: the 
Hall backlighted by a full moon. (if 
that) , the square emptied and silent. It’s th 
ancient, gilted facades and stone carvings ta 
splendor and you seem more a part of the 
era, prepared, indeed, to greet a medieval watch 
crossing this cobblestoned square. Fine restauran: 
the Grand’Place but we particularly enjoyed the» 
erate-priced Restaurant In Den Vos and, for late 
night snacking, Le Moulin. Elsewhere, you migh 
La Rotisserie Ardennaise on the Boulevard A 
Max for that expensive evening out that’s essenti 
travel fun. Near the Grand’Place is the famed Ma 
ken-Pis statue which, for no reason we can fath 
tinually collects a camera-clicking crowd. 

More worthwhile, for us, was the long wa 
Rue Royale and Rue de la Regence to 
Palace of Justice. This stroll cuts throug 
Brussels and you can visit the Musee des 
nes with paintings ies mp 


heavy cents such as Place de Brouckere are 
with signs that nevertheless seem more decorative 
disturbing. A calm contrast is a daytime visit c 
Royal Palace and its adjacent park. 

Our stay in pings was at the impeccable 


ical Gardens at Place Rogier. Rates, including 
fast, range from $4. 00 to $8. 00 single, ee to $i 


SON extra-sized beds, for instance, 
board switches to control the room lights. 


compactness making travel time insigni can 
ANTWERP, for example, can be reachec 
minutes and from the front of its train depot 
pop onto a Number 3 tram for 3 ten-m nut 


hour boat trip on the Scheldt River and you'll get an 
excellent impression of the city’s spread and skyline. 
Antwerp’s ancient Groot Market is only a few steps 
from the boat basin, as is its classic Cathedral. You can 
sightsee on a stroll back to the station, but allow 
enough time for a stop at Rubens House. A dull entry 
fails to do justice to this magnificent manor squared 
around a pleasant patio. 

LIEGE we reached by helicopter from downtown 
Brussels. Sabena’s commuter-like copter web is chang- 
ing Europe’s air patterns, and its popularity has 
prompted plans for larger craft, with 27-seaters envi- 
sioned. We whirled over green, gold and brown rec- 
tangles of rich farmland, flying at times low enough to 
distinguish signs and even colors of people’s clothes or 
hair. Hanging just a few feet above Liege’s heliport, 
which squats beside the Meuse in the center of town, 
we noticed the traffic-stopping attention this odd air- 
car still gets. Directly across the river from the heliport 
is an excellent restaurant and also the interesting 
Musee des Artes Wallon in a flower-filled park. It’s 
difficult to avoid flowers in Liege where many squares 
—Place de Rois, Place de la Republic Francaise, par- 
ticularly—are bounteous with fresh blossoms. Staying 
on the heliport side of the river, you need walk only 
a few blocks to be amid a flower-bedecked business dis- 
trict studded with beautiful parks and patterned gar- 
dens. Numerous churches, the Palace and several steep, 
shop-crammed streets will keep your eyes—or camera— 
busy. For a stay, snack or sightseeing suggestions, step 
into the Hotel Suede. 

BRUGES is, frankly, unbelievable—a medieval master- 
piece still alive. Step-gabled, tile-roofed houses tilt 
beside calm canals, patrician palaces reflect resplend- 
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One of several huge spans, 
aged Pont Adolphe carries 
traffic above quiet Petrusse 


Valley in Luxembourg City. 


ency, and time-worn stones take on new tints as sun- | 
light catches the soaring Belfray, figure-carved Town 
Hall, great Cathedral, vine-veiled Gruuthuse Palace 
and other impressive buildings. Glide by boat along 
the canals on both day and night trips, the flood-lit 
evening enchantment being the finest commercial 
cruise in our experience. We went to Bruges by car 
but you'll find a surprisingly large, mural-walled rail- 
road station, too. Easily covered afoot, Bruges has a 
cluster of art treasures in churches and museums, but 
just strolling around, by its lakes, across its arched 
bridges, will present scene after scene to remember. As 
many a traveler has trumpeted: don’t bypass Bruges! 
DAMME, oddly overlooked, is only three straight miles 
from Bruges and linked by a canal boat. Even if you 
walk it, it’s worth visiting this almost hidden haven. 
Tiny, but beguiling, it has a remarkably superb res- 
taurant, By Lamme Goedzak Damme, topped by the 
artist-owner’s atelier. 

OSTEND is the central surf-side city on the Belgian 
beach belt. Although the water may chill American 
aquatic addicts, you can pink prettily on the im- 
mensely wide, sun-spanked stretches of sand. Overlook- 
ing all is the circular, kingly Kursaal—a modernly 
magnificent combination of restaurant, gambling 
casino, night club and 2,500-seat theatre-concert hall, 
all dramatically decored in spacious style. A sweeping 
terrace gives you a long look down the seaside. Farther 
north, another bright but staid summer spot is 
BLANKENBERGE and, a bit beyond, is quiet, digni- 
fied KNOKKE-LE-ZOUTE, with elegant villas and a 
cosmopolitan coterie. Summertime brings in ballet— 
indicative of the resort’s regality, a grand jeté away 
from Atlantic City. GHENT is deserving of at least a 
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run-through to or fro on the beaches-Brussels route. 
If nothing else, see St. Bavon Cathedral and its Chapel 
of the Adoration of the Mystic Lamb, a Van Eyck 
master work. Near is Achtersikkel, a Middle-Age 
manor; the Royal Flemish Academy and the Town 
Hall. Time permitting, visit the Small Beguinage, 
a tiny town within the city. 
THE NETHERLANDS 

You can roll by rail from Brussels to Amsterdam in 
less than three and a half hours for approximately 
$5.25 in second class, $7.00 first. 
AMSTERDAM: Although some 850,000 Netherland- 
ers call this capital home, and it’s criss-crossed by 
canals, there’s little difficulty in finding your way 
around, especially after you orientate yourself on a 
sight-filled cruise. For about 30 cents you see the city 
for an hour or so in a glass-topped boat along canals 
cutting through every district. Activity in and on the 
edges of these canals adds considerable color to Am- 
sterdam’s energetic appeal. Swarms of cyclists swirl 
along the streets, and some narrow avenues are auto- 
less due to crowds of shoppers. Fix the Mint Tower as 
a landmark for sightseeing strolls in quieter areas. You 
might take a trolley, though, to the vast Rijksmuseum 
to see Rembrandt's Night Watch, saving your steps for 
there and nearby Vondel Park. At night, lads and lasses 
most like the lights at Rembrandtsplein, near the Mint 
Tower, and Leidseplein, where cafes, cabarets and 
dance halls keep their doors open late. Restaurants we 
particularly recommend include the Bali—reservations 
helpful—for Indonesian rijsttafel and Dikker & Thijs 
for suave service, capital cuisine and a check higher 
than average. We stayed at the Grand Hotel Kras- 
napolsky, facing the imposing Royal Palace across Dam 
Square, our immaculate single with giant bath totaling 
$3.50 daily, including breakfast. You’ll also find the 
canalside de |’Europe Hotel attractive. No matter 
where you stay, rates are reasonable. Indeed, Holland 
is the most inexpensive of the Benelux brood, tradi- 
tionally clean as a new bar of soap and almost embar- 
rassingly friendly. This hospitality holds true for the 
hinterlands, too, and although English virtually ends 
at Amsterdam, and French has faded earlier, we drove, 
alone, around the little land without a hitch. 
VOLENDAM AND MARKEN: Once we’d found the 
ferry and crossed the Ij, our pleasant country drive 
was rudely interrupted by these two tour-touted towns. 
To intelligent travelers, Volendam is valueless, an 
open-air souvenir shop blatantly exploiting itself. We 
threw a match into one of its dirt-clogged canals and it 
didn’t even get wet. Only yellow-haired youngsters in- 
tently pursuing iron hoops whanged with sticks were 
a wholesome sight. All voracious Volendam needs is a 
ferris wheel to become a circus. Marken Island is even 
worse. Before you are properly off the boat, hawkers 
are after you. A surely once-lovely lane “To the Vil- 
lage” is cluttered with souvenir stalls. Costumed women 
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leer from Dutch doors hoping you'll pay to see 
house or take their photos. This whole tourist jun: 
is a travesty on travel and no roamer will relish wat 
ing Marken’s madams thrust their children at y 
with orders to pose or dance or do anything asked 
a guilder or two. Both Volendam and Marken, lackin 
true Dutch dignity, are secretly a grave problem 
Holland’s high-minded tourist organization. At t 
same time, unless someone halts the hoax of these tw 
traps, Holland stands in danger of seeing the rest of 1 
lovely locales lapsing into like lunacy. If you insist 
seeing these sad spots, take a magazine for the dull sail 
to Marken. Thank heaven they at least bring you back. 
We drove north quickly, into the real Netherlands. — 

Several years ago, industrious Hollanders turned an 
ocean into a lake, and the Zuider Zee became the Ijsel- 
meer. To appreciate what this means and what con- 
tinued work in reclaiming land from the sea is done 
by actually creating a new country, we drove around 
this great body of water and saw its ‘dying villages” 
and newly forming towns. Z 
HOORN, via Edam and Oosthuizen, is an excellent 
site for lunch, and we had time to ponder, in the cen- 
tral square, the fifteenth-century Noorder Kerk and the 
statue of Jan Pieterszoon Coon who carved out the 
Dutch East Indies. Many fine examples of seventeenth- 
century architecture are on every street. 
ENKHUIZEN is a fine introduction to the trip ahead 
on the rim of Ijselmeer and across the dike. Its museum 
is worth a pause, particularly for ship lovers, as models 
and paintings of varied craft are displayed. Outside the 
museum is even better viewing—through an archway 
wall to sailing ships. Along the lakeside is little DEN 
OEVER, and then an experience of unique impact— 
the dramatic drive across the great dike that zipped 
up the Zuider Zee. With nothing but water on each 
side, you feel you are simply heading out to sea, and 
we pulled aside to one of the many parking areas just 
to stare along the length of this remarkable feat. At 
the midway point, a monument marker houses a res- 
taurant for snacks and a stairway tower gives a wide- 
horizon view of the ocean on one side and the man- 
made lake on the other. 3 

At the other side of Ijselmeer, you enter a new Hol- 
land, the road reaching an elevated curve a bit above 
the red-tiled, gabled rooftops of FRANEKER. At 
LEEUWARDEN, you are in the cattle-conscious, 
museum-packed capital of Friesland. We dipped south 
and cut off the main road to go to GROUW, a tiny, 
charming and popular sailing center for Hollanders. 
Registering at the dock-lined Hotel Oostergoo, our 
name was on the third line from the bottom of a long 
page and we noticed that all other nationalities listed 
above us read “Ned.,” although Americans are slowly 
learning of this off-beat oasis. Next day, along Hol- 
land’s fine roads, generally tree-shaded on each side 
and passing lilting landscape scenes, we motored to 
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pastoral GIETHOORN where the residents travel al- 
most exclusively over canals. If you avoid the south 
side, where tour buses pull up for a fast-pattered pause, 
and enter on the north, you'll certainly enjoy, as we 
did, the pole-pushed boat trip along the silent water- 
ways under high, arched bridges. We then veered off to 
VOLLENHOVE where the harbor view did not live 
up to expectations but the fried eels at the Hotel Seidel 
were excellent. There are intriguing, winding streets, 
but a trip there could possibly be skipped in favor of 
more time at Grouw. 

Another highlight was STAPHORST where you 
may see authentically costumed residents—no pictures 
without permission!—but our main pleasure came from 
viewing a local art show. Amazing talent, on canvas and 
in sculpture, was revealed, particularly the paintings of 
Stien Eelsingh whose enchanting 300-year-old studio 
home housed the show. Narrowing our circle, we 
swung to ZWOLLE for a look at its tower-flanked, 
fifteenth-century gateway, and paused to climb a tower 
at ELBURG, and to stroll down old streets and along 
the harbor front. Not long after, we rode into 
HARDERWIJK, a coast resort with a stretch of beach 
and amusement park, and the entry to a new reclama- 
tion region that is creating the Southeast Polder. 
Across a freshly built dike, we motored to LELYSTAD, 


not yet on many—or any—mMaps. Its appearance On — 


charts will indicate the burgeoning of a new world, the 
unbelievable creation of fertile land masses from wa- 


ter. Little Lelystad, the city built from the sea, is a 
step into tomorrow. 
We admittedly rushed through interesting AMERS- 


FOORT but we were anxious to reach HILVERSUM, 
noted as the Garden of Holland. Luckily, we got a 
room at the spectacularly modern Grand Hotel Gooi- 
land, too luxurious to pass although Amsterdam lies 
only seventeen miles away. We also visited the other 
two distinctive hotels in this great chain—the 70-acred, 
baronial Kasteel De Hooge Vuursche at Baarn and the 
Hotel Hamdorff at Laren, a one-time stagecoach inn 
appealing to an artist clientele. 

After our return to Amsterdam, we later drove over 

some of Holland’s masterful speedways to see the an- 
cient buildings, canals, university and war-wrecked 
cathedral in UTRECHT. We spent a full afternoon at 
delightful DELFT, took in THE HAUGE for its busy 
Brinehof area of official buildings, watched a festival 
at the graciously grand resort of SCHEVENIGEN and 
saw a bright flower auction at AALSMEER. Most ex- 
citing, however, was the city of ROTTERDAM itself, 
brutally bombed by the Germans but now richly risen 
in a wealth of wonderfully modern architecture. One 
shopping sector is bedecked with abstract art and 
statuary, and everywhere are clean, imaginative build- 
ings, broad boulevards, and a brisk vitality that’s con- 
tagious. Despite Amsterdam’s appeal, our next stay in 
Holland will root us in Rotterdam. 
THROUGHOUT, Benelux boasts a unique assemblage 
of sights and styles, from the most romantically rustic 
to the ultimate in chic. Too many travelers kite 
through only the capitals, like a diversionary dash to 
a department store. This treasured triangle is worth 
more time—specifically, your entire vacation—to savor 
its superior specialities. 


Glass-roofed boat chugs along 
Amsterdam canal, letting visit- 
ors eye such sights as tall St. 


Nicholas church in background. 
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More and More Dashing American 
Travelers Are Slowing Down 

To Take This Unique Cruise 
Capped at Each End 

By Splendidly Scenie Cities 


BY PETER HENDRY 


sweden’s 


COTA CANAL 


OR TOURISTS in a hurry, one 
of the Continent’s faster 
trains is the Swedish State 
Railways Gothenburgian, an or- 
ange-colored express which cuts 
across country from Gothenburg 
on the west to Stockholm on the 
east in just under five hours. ‘The 
forests and farmlands of southern 
Sweden slip by at an average speed 
of nearly 80 miles an hour. The 
Swedes themselves, however, prefer 
a much slower tempo during sum- 
mer months and seek it in the deep 
woods or by quiet lakeshore stugas. 
Perhaps that is why they are still 
sponsors of a century-old transport 
system which takes three days in- 
stead of five hours to cross the 
country. 
Inaugurated 100 years ago, the 
Gota Canal Cruise is a summer 
shuttle service between Gothen- 


burg and Stockholm of five pocket- 
size cruise vessels, none topping 
250 tons. The route is a free-wheel- 
ing system of rivers, lakes and 
canals, linked at strategic locations 
with tortuous staircases of locks 
which carry the boats up over the 
300-foot height of land in central 
Sweden. 

The modern Gota Canal Cruise 
has become a major tourist attrac- 
tion, drawing upwards of 8,000 
passengers, more than a third of 
them Americans, in the average 
fifteen-week season. The reason for 
the trip’s popularity seems a little 
obscure at first. The company 
which operates the cruise does not 
advertise abroad. Accommodations 
aboard its vessels, scarcely wider 
than a good-sized living room, are 
of necessity limited. There is no 
formal attempt at entertaining pas- 


Passengers stretch legs while Diana ne- 
gotiates one of 64 locks on 3-day route. 


A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


sengers apart from two or three con- 
ducted tours at some of the longer 
stops. Yet the trip is often booked 
out for the summer three months in 
advance and seldom do any of the 
five vessels make a run with an 
empty cabin. 

One of the ship officials says 
whimsically: “Americans come to 
Europe and rush through the rest 
of the continent without stopping 
for more than a few days, even in 
the largest places. Then they come 
to the Gota Canal, probably the 
slowest transportation in Europe, 
and they seem to love it. Many of 
them come back for a_ second 
cruise.” 

Three days on the Gota cruise 
takes you behind Swedish formality 
and efficiency and beyond the pros- 
perous cities into a ruggedly beau- 
tiful land where the Swedes, both 


Tricky turn in frequently narrow Gota Canal gets guiding hand from two crewmen while Captain, curious passengers watch novel proceedings. 
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in work and play, make the most 
of the elements. Partly by accident, 
perhaps, and partly through the 
course of history, the cruise fol- 
lows a route intimately linked with 
Sweden’s past, which traces today’s 
peace-loving, social-minded people 
back to their vigorous and some- 
times violent forebears. Two days 
spent at each end of the trip in 
Gothenburg and in Stockholm give 
you a well-balanced, if not all-em- 
bracing, view of the wealthiest 
modern state in the world. 

The cost, if you bear in mind 
that Sweden is not one of Europe’s 
bargain countries, is competitive 
with other tourist attractions. Ac- 
tually, it is the rough equivalent 
of what you would pay for room 


and meals in a good Swedish hotel, 


plus costs of transportation. Single 
cabins for a one-way cruise range 
from $40.00 to $75.00, depending 
on facilities—don’t expect a lot of 
space—and double cabins start at 
$95.00 for two people. These figures 
include all meals and, while the 
dining room is so small that the 50 
cabin passengers are obliged to eat 
in two shifts, there is nothing di- 
minutive about the meals. They 
rank anywhere with traditional, 
table-bending Swedish  smorgas- 
bords. 

You can start the Gota Cruise 
from either Stockholm or Gothen- 
burg, although the latter is the 
home port of the cruise fleet. It is 
also a fascinating and beautiful 
city in its own right and should be 
made more than just an overnight 
stop en route to Stockholm. For one 
thing, you will find that a greater 
number of Swedes here speak Eng- 
lish than in other parts of the coun- 
try. The city’s links are traditional- 
ly with the west, while those of 
Stockholm are with the east. In 
Gothenburg’s telephone directory 
you can find scores of Frasers, Dick- 
sons, Abercrombies and Douglases, 
all descendants of transplanted 
Scots who fought and sailed and 
traded in Sweden three centuries 
ago. 

Though Gothenburg is Sweden’s 
major seaport and _ its shipyards 
turn out roughly two-thirds of the 
nation’s new tonnage, its 350,000 
citizens are prouder of the cultural 
achievements of the city. Grouped 
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in a square at the top of one of the 
city’s tree-lined boulevards are a 
magnificent museum, state theatre 
and concert hall. 

One of the best ways to see Goth- 
enburg in a hurry is to take an in- 
expensive two-hour cruise “in an 
open motor launch through the 
city’s canals and out into the har- 
bor. If you have a free evening, a 
good way to spend it is to visit the 
Liseberg, the refreshing Scandi- 
navian version of an American 
amusement park. 

Gothenburg’s grand hotel is the 
Park Avenue, but there are half a 
dozen other establishments where 
large, clean comfortable rooms can 
be obtained at a cost of around 
$4.00 to $5.00 per day for two peo- 
ple. It’s wise to have reservations 
in advance. 

There are a number of good rest- 
aurants. The most famous, the Hen- 
riksburg, is almost worth a visit 
for the fine view of the harbor 
alone. The food is excellent, but 
not cheap. Even if you don’t wash 
it down with the quantity of alco- 
hol that is customary in Sweden, 
expect to pay at least $10.00 for 
two. 

There’s a limit to what you can 
accomplish in the city in two days, 
but if you like off-beat sights and 
smells and are not averse to rising 
early, there’s a rare adventure in 
catching an early morning street 
car out along the waterfront to the 
fish market where the catches from 
the North Sea, the Skagerrak and 
the Kattegat are auctioned each 
morning at seven. 

The east-bound boats of the Gota 
cruise normally leave Gothenburg 
around nine in the morning and 
if you are a camera fan you can 
spend the first half hour happily 
trying to catch the panorama of 
the city’s waterfront under the 
modern arch of the Gota River 
bridge. 

In fact, if you are inclined to 
be shutter-happy, you’d best come 
well supplied with film. There are 
exciting views from the rugged 
cliffs around Trollhattan, a pleas- 
ant two-hour stop the first after- 
noon. ‘There are pastoral landscapes 
where the canal cuts through roll- 
ing farmland and the boats oc- 
casionally frighten cattle grazing 


nearby. There’s a special stop f 
the best of Sweden’s Gothic arcl 
tecture at Padstena. You'll have 
chance to people your pictures wit 
tanned and grizzled drawbridg 
keepers or the blond youngsters 
who help them operate their hand 
powered machinery. You may eve o 
catch a Swedish family selling home 
cooking by one of the locks. a 

This is one trip that is mot 
strictly for foreign tourists. Ata 
nearly every stop along the route, 
Swedes flock aboard with bicycles — 
and picnic hampers. Though they 
are seldom cabin passengers on the 
cruise, they frequently spend a full _ 
day picnicking on the forward deck” 
before disembarking for the pedal 
homeward. 3 

If you are something of an 
amateur historian, the two-hour 
stop at Vadstena can be the high- 
light of your trip. Vadstena is a 
medieval city, once the home of 
Swedish kings, and with scarcely a 
mark of the Twentieth Century. 
The 400-year-old Vadstena castle, © 
considered Sweden’s prime example 
of Renaissance architecture, is now 
in rather tawdry condition. Much — 
better preserved, though a hundred 
years older, is the Blue Church, 
built by Sweden’s famous farmwife- 
saint, Bridget. 

If you are shopping for souve- 
nirs, visit one of the old lace shops 
in the narrow side streets off the 
town hall square. If you are a fan- 
cier of lace, you may notice a close 
resemblance to the work that comes 
from Brussels, and with reason. 
The Vadstena industry is a direct 
descendant of the handiwork of a 
number of Flemish weavers who 
migrated here during the Eight- 
eenth Century, 

There’s one other fascinating 
side-trip on the tour—to Sweden's 
oldest convent, the Vreta Kloster 
at Berg. The foundations of the 
original building, erected in 1162, 
are still there and so is the orig- 
inal church, now serving as the 
place of worship for Vreta Kloster 
parish. The Kloster is also the rest- 
ing place for the famed Scottish 
mercenary, Robert Douglas, who 
fought under the Swedish banner 
in the Thirty Years War and who 
died there in 1662. In the crypt 
beside him are laid the descendants 
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Casile at Vadstena harbors sport craft from Lace Valtern, 
was home ot Swedish kings in 18th Century, is now museum. 


Voyagers pass sfuga, crude summer house which is inland haven of 
aang ; tees : 
relaxa.ion for thousands of Swedes despite hand-wash'ng of clothes. 


of three ensuing centuries. And 
Swedish Douglases still occupy the 
old Douglas castle nearby. 

On the last day out from Gothen- 
burg, there is a brief glimpse of 
the forbidding Baltic, over the 
barren skerries which fringe Swe- 
den’s eastern coast. 

The approach to Stockholm is 
from the inland side, through Lake 
Malaren, and it presents an unusual 
view of the capital’s well-regulated 
skyline. The boats of the Gota line 
tie up almost directly in front of 
Stockholm’s bizarre, awe-inspiring 
city hall. 

To cram a complete itinerary in- 
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to a day or two is futile. It’s best 
just to pick a few of the highlights 
if your time is limited. There are 
unnumbered half-day tours, or 
shorter, both by street and by canal. 
Certainly the Town Hall is worth 
a visit and probably provides as 
good an insight as any into Swedish 
character. For the gourmet, the 
Golden Peace, in a dank wine 
cellar, is rated as one of the city’s 
best eating spots. If you’ve laid 
aside some money to shop, Swedish 
glassware and stainless steel are 
justly famous and arrangements 
can be made to have purchases 
packed and shipped directly home. 
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Even if you are not shopping 
seriously, visit the Nordiska, the 
Scandinavian version of a modern 
department store, 

Not everyone stays at the famous 
Grand Hotel—there are plenty of 
other good ones at a third less— 
but it is pleasant to drop into the 
veranda bar there on an afternoon 
to watch the ebb and flow at one 
of the truly grand hotels of the 
world and to wait for the mellow 
Scandinavian sunset on the warm 
pink granite buildings along the 
canal. It might be, in fact, the very 
best place to fill in your diary on 
the Gota Cruise. @ 
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off beat 


RIVIERA 


BY PEGGY MANN 


Author of A Room in Paris 


RANCE’S Riviera has a town to suit any tempera- 

ment, a magic to supplement any mood—but the 

traveler must turn off the well-worn tourist track 

to find the full measure of enchantment hidden in 
these small villages of the Cote d’Azur. 

Perhaps you’re in a Bohemian mood—berets and 

beards, bright skirts and thonged sandals, wine, women 


and cafe philosophers set out in the sunshine with a 


view of the Mediterranean. Cagnes is your answer. Or, 
if you search for les vrais artists with their heads 1,300 
feet in the clouds, take a detour up to Eze, the old 
Roman cliff-top town. If your taste runs to movie stars 
incognito behind dark glasses, stay for a few days at 
Saint-Paul de-Vence, which has been adopted by mem- 
bers of the French and Italian film colony who want to 
“set away from it all.” Or, if architecture is your in- 
terest, wander the cobbled streets of Valbonne, which 
has been voted the most beautiful village of France. 
Valbonne, with its Italian-style piazza, bordered by 
ancient archways and graced by “the little Place Ven- 
domme,” looks at its own reflection in the slow flowing 
‘LaBrague River, and is, as the poet puts it, “lost in the 
night of time.” 

Moujon, La Turbie, Roquebrune, Valberg, Val- 
lauris, Villefranche—many of these names are well 
known to tourists. But the towns are not—for the 


names are merely rest stops on a road map: luncheon 


at this quaint village, a church at that, an exotic gar- 
den and tea at the other. It is only the tourist who ar- 
ranges to stay for several days in one of these off-beat 
Riviera towns who begins to understand something of 
the spécialités de la ville. 

Take Villefranche, for example. This charming 
fisherman’s village on the bay is known to numerous 
tourists as a lunchtime stopover en route from Cannes 
to Monte Carlo. They drive down to the sun-spilled 
port where they sit outside at one of the fisherman’s 
cafes feasting on bouillabaisse and admiring the reflec- 
tions of the pastel-colored quaiside houses quivering in 


the bay. Then—the meal complete—luncheoneers will 

generally be on their way along the white cement run- 
ner of the Corniche. That is how we “saw” Villefranche 

on our first trip to the Riviera—a trip studded with 

prominent place names as stopovers: Cannes, Grasse, 

Nice, Monte Carlo. 

The second trip was different. We determined to get 
as close to the country as our two-week time allotment 
on the Riviera would allow. This did not mean eschew- 
ing the obvious enticements of Nice, Cannes, et al. It 
merely meant an itinerary turn-about. 

Instead of staying in the more traditional tourist 
towns or cities, and taking excursions to spend several 
hours in the towns of the environs, we would stay in 
the towns of the environs and our ‘excursions’? would 
take us to the nightclubs of Nice or the gambling tables 
of Monte Carlo. 

An Air France plane deposited us at the Nice air- 
port. We selected this line as it has more frequent 
flights to and from the Cote d’Azur than any other. It 
is, furthermore, the only airline with bus service from 
Cannes to Nice, and our off-beat itinerary included sev- 
eral of the towns near Nice, then back to the villages in 
the Cannes area. 

After a picturesque ten-minute bus ride from Nice, 
we found ourselves ensconced in Villefranche’s Hotel 
Welcome, the town’s only quaiside hotel. We opened 
the white shuttered windows and stepped out onto our 
balcony for a view of the sunset colors drowning in the 
bay. Small fishing boats swayed gently on.the slight 
tide, and a few fishnets were spread out to dry on the 
cobbles of the quai. A group of fishermen in baggy 
pants and sailor caps stood chatting together, smoking 
their pipes as they looked out at the fading sunset. 

The next morning we set out to explore the town 
and discovered that Villefranche is a village of several 
levels. It slants from the sea straight up a mountainside 
and the tourist or townsman who is not adept at 
climbing steps might better move elsewhere. At sea 


Author helps boatman with nets as they prepare for short jaunt at Villefranche, French fishing village that rises straight up from sea. 
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level the port of course predominates. We wandered 
along the cobbled quai where waitresses were setting 
out tables in front of Le Corsaire, Le Nautic and Chez 
Germaine with its proud sub-title carefully lettered on 
the swinging sign “The Best Joint” (classification cour- 
tesy of U.S. Navy). These are the restaurants known by 
tourists, and they are, as a result, expensive. An excel- 
lent d la carte luncheon will cost close to $5.00 whereas 
bed and full board may be had at one of Villefranche’s 
fine small hotels for $5.00 to $7.00 per day. 

We presently ascended some steep and worn stone 
steps to the town’s second plane—where we entered the 
Middle Ages. Here were fascinating covered streets, 
dark and mysterious, dating from the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury. Since the village rises up to such sheer heights, it 
was impossible to follow the normal medieval custom— 
building a wall about it as protection against invaders. 
Instead, the ingenious Charles II of Anjou, King of 
Naples and Count of Provence, solved the problem by 
building his stone wall in reverse—downwards—and 
covered, an underground network of tunnels replete 
with stores, stalls and sleeping accommodations—for 
men only. Then, when the Barbary pirates and much- 
feared Saracens came along for their customary inva- 
sions of the coastal towns, the male members of the 
Villefranche community merely moved lock, stock and 
barrel below ground. The heavy wooden doors at the 
tunnel ends were let down, and the men continued on 
with their lives, sans wives, for—lest the wooden tun- 
nel doors not prove as impregnable as they looked—the 
women were sent up to the sunlit safety of nearby Eze. 

Because of its fine fortifications, its thick ramparts 
and its hidden houses, Villefranche remained almost 
unchanged during the wars and piratical raids which 
wrecked and ravaged most of the other Riviera coastal 
towns. As a result, the traveler today feels as he walks 


the centuries. Old stone houses lean inwards inti- 
mately, their upper stories almost meeting across the 


narrow street, and housewives lean on the sills of the 


long, shuttered windows, chatting to each other as 
their foremothers must have done 700 years ago. 
There is, however, one of these narrow streets which 
has been modernized, and which comes bursting to life 
only when the fleet comes in—for Villefranche is still 


such enticingly named establishments. When the fleet 


and their female followers invade the town, sleep is im- 
possible. Juke boxes blare. Fireworks flare. 

Climb onwards up the steep stairways, and the old 
stone houses give way to stuccoed pastel-colored shops 
and small villas, with stately palms and splashy bou- 
gainvillia growing in the front yards. 

The route nationale divides the town, and it was a 
forerunner of this road, built by Napoleon III, which 
made the town easily accessible to travelers. Indeed, the 
third Napoleon became virtually a patron saint of the 
Villefranche tourist office by building not only two 
roads to town but a railroad as well. Above the route 


the cobbled streets that the covered archways shut out 


' 


an important Riviera port. This street boasts the New 
York Snack Hotel, American Bar and Grill, and other : 
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nationale lies the beautiful villas of the town’s wealthy” 


residents, and the holiday houses of the Parisians, 
Americans and others who have chosen this pictur- 
esque site above the Villefranche bay for their vacation 
dream homes. Some of these villas date back 200 years, 
and were built, free of charge, by prisoners sentenced 
to hard labor. Most of the homes, however, are modern 
and their inhabitants rarely descend into the old town. 
Instead, their gleaming sports cars race them along the 
route into nearby Nice, or to the gambling tables of 
Monaco. 

I have dwelt at some length on Villefranche because 


Sightseers have enchaniing view of Mediterranean from mountain town of Eze where many famous French writers, painters and playwrights live. 
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that is precisely my point—you must dwell for some 


length of time instead of scurrying through. We dis- 
covered equally intriguing aspects at each of the stop- 
over towns On our route. 


Our second stopover was Eze, the ancient village 
perched high on a clifftop. This town was founded by 


a colony of pious Phoenicians in 600 B.C. They 
r climbed as near to the sun as possible in order to build 
a temple consecrated to the goddess Isus. Later, 


Caesar conquered the tiny colony and built a castle, 
part of which can still be seen in sections of the 
eleventh-century fortress which now tops the town. 
The view from these fortress heights is one of the most 
memorable to be found on the Riviera. Silvery-green 
olive groves cling to the mountainsides, enlivened bya 
riot of colors in the carnation fields which stretch down 
the slopes to the azure sweep of the sea. 

_ The sturdy stone fortress, by the way, served the 
citizens of Eze to no avail during one of the eleventh- 
century pirate raids, for the Moors achieved the im- 
possible, scaled the stony cliffs, broke through the 


impenetrable city walls, killed all the citizenry, and 


settled in. Today, consequently, the oldtime residents 


_ of Eze have names with Saracen roots. And the town 


still has the same eleventh-century look it had when 


the Moors took over. 


The small stone houses with their red-tiled roofs are 
protected by law. No one may change their exteriors 
in any way, nor is new building permitted. Should 
anyone wish to expand his maison he must buy the 
tiny house next door, and construct a corridor between. 
We stayed in the charming hostelry Le Chateau de la 
Chevre d’Or, and this establishment was fashioned out 
of a dozen ancient homes. 

Many of the picturesque peasant cottages of Eze have 


been bought by wealthy writers, painters, playwrights, 
_potentates and princes of industry. You skip nine cen- 


turies when stepping across the doorsill, for the in- 
teriors are replete with indirect lighting, picture win- 
dows, tiled bathrooms, washing machines, television 
sets and other accoutrements of comfortable modern 
living. 

After two days of imbibing the ancient and artistic 


beauty of Eze, as well as sampling the gourmet food 


served in the glass-enclosed restaurant of the Chevre 
d’Or, we moved on to another intriguing town, Saint 
Paul, which boasts an equally intriguing inn, the Co- 
lombe d’Or. We arrived in time for tea, and as we sat 
in the large rustic-looking dining room, we remarked 


that the painting above our table looked remarkably 


like a Picasso. It was an original. And next to it an 
original Chagall. And next to that a Utrillo. Indeed, 


this modest country inn is a virtual museum of modern 


art, containing well over a million dollars worth of 
originals—for the innkeeper has supplied most of the 
famous French artists of the present time with bed, 
board and brushes, for which they repaid with a paint- 
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ing. Hanging in a dark and draughty corridor just op- 
posite the swinging doors of the kitchen is a valuable 
Vlaminck, and a small Matisse masterpiece. Many of 
the oils are hung in unfrequented halls and corners of 
the hostelry. 

Saint Paul itself is a slow-motion town, and it is for 
this reason perhaps that it has become a favorite hide- 
away of the fast film crowd. No cars can enter Saint 
Paul as it is a walled village, and the two gateways give 
passage so narrow that only pedestrians or a skinny 
cart drawn by one horse can pass through. And the 
flower-shirted film producers and peasant-skirted star- 
lets who sit around the famous old fountain of Saint 
Paul talking shop or playing dominos only add to the 
picturesqueness of the town. 

We by-passed the well-known names of Cannes and 
Grasse, and settled instead in a tiny townlet called 
Le Cannet, which offered a pleasant compromise. Le 
Cannet is a mere ten-minute bus ride from Cannes, so 
the tourist can mix the beach, the nightlife, the haute 
monde of Cannes with the typical French village life 
of Le Cannet. This is a one-industry town, and the 
industry is a pleasant one—perfume making. There- 
fore, instead of being rushed through the well-known 
perfume factories of Grasse, you may amble at your 
ease through the Parfumerie Funel at Le Cannet, 
where a guide explains, leisurely and at length, the 
fascinating secrets of scent-making. And at dusk when 
you sit out on your balcony in the small but comfort- 
able Cannet hotel, you look out at the surrounding 
fields of flowers. 

Vallauris is another one-industry town, equally en- 
chanting. A fifteen-minute bus ride from Cannes along 
a route shady-green with the thick branches of olive 
trees, and the tourist enters this curious pottery village 
with kiln-chimneys silhouetted against the sky, giving 
the entire town the look of an ancient fortress. Val- 
lauris has been in the same trade for over 1,000 years, 
ever since it was discovered that nearby pits boasted a 
remarkable clay which, as the potters say, “does not 
fear the fire.” There are over 100 potteries now in 
Vallauris, including that of one Pablo Picasso, who 
settled here in 1948 and added ceramics to his other 
accomplishments. Students come to Vallauris from all 
over the world to apprentice in the potter’s trade, and 
they use the same manual methods used in the town 
for the past thousand years. 

Electric wheels and modern metal kilns have been 
rejected in favor of the trusty old foot-pedalled pot- 
ter’s wheel and pine-wood burning brick kilns. Every 
tourist will want to take home at least one sample of 
Vallauris’ wares. 

These charming towns are just a sampling of the 
variety of scenes and surprises which await the traveler 
who wants to add the element of exploration to his 
tour of the Cote d’Azur. You'll soon discover your own 
favorites on an off-beat Riviera ramble. @ 
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INLAND Is NOT a tourist country 
in the conventional sense. It 
is not loaded with luxury ho- 
tels (but there are a few) . You can 
not buy the Paris Herald-Tribune 
at every newsstand. Everyone does 
not speak English (or even French, 
for that matter). Every mountain 
is not a snow-capped travelogue 
peak. The water of the 60,000 lakes 
is seldom as brilliant an azure blue 
as that at Cannes or Portofino. And 
Americans do need a visa although 
there is no charge, nor wait, at any 
Finnish Consulate. 
If, however, you are ready to 
settle for subtle beauty, exciting 
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attractions and a people with a 
spirit and way of life to whom the 


word “impossible” doesn’t exist, 
then Finland is a feature find on 
your European itinerary. 

Start in Helsinki, the capital. 
You can fly directly from New York 
via Scandinavian Airlines System 
or Pan American, or from almost 
any major European city via Finn- 
air and other lines. You can go 
by ship on a delightful overnight 
trip from Stockholm or Copen- 
hagen to either Helsinki or Turku 
for only $16.00 one way, first class. 
You can enter Finland by train 
from northern Sweden and_north- 
ern. Norway. 

Helsinki—Helsingfors in Swedish 


—is a synthesis of Finnish life. A 
city of 400,000, it has the cosmo- 
politan air of a much larger town— 
wide streets, park-like boulevards, 
handsome modern buildings, per- 
fectly preserved older sections with 
cohesive units of exquisitely de- 
signed buildings in the classic style, 
fine shops, luxurious restaurants 
and night spots and spotlessly clean 
modern hotels. And highlights like 
these: the Parliament building, a 
forerunner of the modern design 
of today; the great railroad station; 
housing developments in .the-sub-- 
urbs where architects are experi- 
menting with unique forms inte- 
grating schools, homes, apartment 
houses, and shopping centers in in- 
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At left, sailboats of water-loving Finns 
, dot Helsinki's expansive harbor, with 
Great Church dominating low skyline. 


Statue by Vaino Aaltonen of famed 
runner Paavo Nurmi stands by tower- 
flanked Olympic Stadium in Helsinki. 


In southern Finland, cross crests spec 
tacular spire of little Rajamaki church. 


dependent communities; Marshall 
Mannerheim’s grave and memo- 
rial; new schools, hospitals, chil- 
dren’s homes and other public 
buildings; the Olympic Stadium, 
which makes most of the world’s 
other athletic fields pale in com- 
parison; the unforgettably beauti- 


ful harbor, and sculpture wherever | 


you turn—indoors and out, in 
parks, lobbies, on building exteri- 
ors, in churches, schools and-even 
on the facades of factories. 
Helsinki is one of the great shop- 
ping cities of Europe, for two very 
good reasons: low cost and superb 
things to buy. Tourists in Finland 


are eligible for a special exchange 
rate of 325 finnmarks to the dollar. 
This is almost a third more for the 
dollar than regular established 
rate used in international trade. 
And it makes all your purchases un- 
usual bargains because American 
importers have to buy at a higher 
exchange and add the cost of im- 
port duty and a profit to the retail 
price. 

You will find Finnish design 
quite different in many ways from 
that of its other Scandinavian 
neighbors. It resembles the wares 
of Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
with its clean, simple lines, empha- 
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rope’s largest pottery and_porce- 
lain factory—with a staff of design- 
ers who work in originals as well 
as in factory made pieces. Associ- 
ated with Arabia is the Notsjo 
glassworks, From the two come su- 
perb glass, pottery, porcelain, ce- 
ramics, china. Look for plates, 
bowls, goblets by Kaj Franck; deli- 
cate rice porcelain by Fried] Kjell- 
berg; ceramics by Kyllikki Salmen- 
haara; crystal by Tapio Wirkkala 
and Timo Sarpaneva; handwoven 
rugs and tapestries by Eva Brum- 
mer and Dora Jung; ceramic wall 
plaques by Rut Bryk and Toini 
Muona; furniture, glass, lighting 
fixtures by Alvar Aalto, lamps by 
Yki Nummi. And don’t miss_bas- 
ketry products and hand-blocked 
cotton textiles, either. Both Arabia 
and Notsjo have retail shops in 
Helsinki. Make your purchases 
there, or at Finland’s great depart- 
ment store, Stockmann’s—one of 
the finest in Europe, in which is 
housed the Academia Bookshop, 
one of the biggest in the world. In 
Stockmann’s you'll find a selection 
from every noted designer and 
manufacturer. You'll be waited on 
by English-speaking salespeople, 
and you may have your purchases 
shipped home by the store’s tourist 
export department. 

If you’re in Helsinki during the 
delightful autumn season, you're 
in luck, The Finnish section of the 
second annual, four-nation Scan- 
dinavian Design Cavalcade takes 
place throughout September. There 
will be special exhibits of new de- 
signs in shops and museums, visits 
to factories and studios, and op- 
portunities to meet the designers 
themselves. 

Helsinki’s 


hotels are always 
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crowded} and you are advised to 
book as 


ay in advance as possible, 


| to many 
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Prestaurants, Vying with the 
Palace in the top category are the 
Vaakuna and the Kamp, ‘The 
Vaakuna—$3.00-$4,00 single, $7.00 
double—is spacious and friendly, 
but of modern design which is elab- 
orate, gaudy and often grotesque, 
In appearance, it’s not typically 
Finnish, but you'll find it hospi 
table and comfortable, The Kamp 
achieved its greatness at the turn 
of the century and is still trying 
to coast along on that reputation, 
It’s still popular with diplomats 
and other distinguished travelers, 
but I found it rather rundown and 
decrepit, and quickly moved to the 
newer, more modest Hotel Hel- 
sinki. Somewhat cheaper and less 
fashionable than the top three, the 
Helsinki boasts an excellent res- 
taurant, splendid service and com- 
fortable rooms. Prices; %%,00-%5,00 
single; $6.50 and up, double. 

Food in the good hotels is de. 
licious. And there are, in addition, 
a number of fine restaurants, Most 
charming is one called Walhalla, 
built in an ancient fortress on an 
island in Helsinki harbor, and Op: 
erated by the Finnish ‘Tourist As- 
sociation. More continental is the 
Fiskatorpet, which features sea 
food, dancing and a floor show. 
There are many other good spots, 
of course, and a number of EXCEP- 
tionally attractive cafeterias Oper 
ated by the strong Finnish cooper: 
ative movements, 

The Finns specialize in seafo 
and shellfish—shrimp and crayfish 
being among the delicacies, #heir 
breads are baked in multitt 
varieties, with the crisp, € 
types unusually delicious, 
find all you want to drink— aque 
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and the milk, Chocolates and pas 
tries are outstanding, 

Rach year, the Finns honor Jeat 
Sibelius at a Sibelius Festival, 
which features distinguished con- 
ductors and musicians from abroad, 
This year's festival takes place in 
Helsinki from June 9 to 18. ‘ 

During the fall and winter, the 
Finnish theatre, concert, opera and 
ballet are at their peak. Helsinki, 
of course, is the cultural center, 
but there are, as well, repertory 
theatres in towns throughout the 
country, Don’t hesitate to visit a 
movie, either, if you're in the 
mood, There are many English and 
American films—and sound tracks 
are untouched, with sub-titles in 
Finnish and Swedish, Seats are re- 
served as in the legitimate theatre, 

You will probably not be able to 
see every area of Finland unless 
your stay is a long one, But for an 
additional taste of urban life, I 
recommend ‘Turku—called Abo in 
Swedish which, by the way, is Fin. 
land's second official language and 
is spoken by nine per cent of the 
population, Turku is an hour away 
on a Finnair plane from Helsinki. 
It's the ancient capital, has some: 
thing over 120,000 inhabitants, and 
is noteworthy for these landmarks; 
the ancient Cathedral and Castle, 
the latter now a museum rich with 
Finnish art and treasures, and the 
modern Chapel of the Resurree 
tion, which to me was the most 
beautiful building T visited in Fin: 
land and one of the most beautiful 
churches I've seen anywhere. Alse 
worth Visiting are the new Turku 

ag} station and Concert Hall 
> town's open-air museum 
re several good hotels. 1 
e Seurahuone—Societetshu 
dite dish ~excellent, moderr 


ith bath was about $2. 00 
he leading restaurants i: 
Swedish Language 
Theatre, in be heart 
ping district, 

‘There are ( 
land, but yo 
settle for a pF 


vit and beer being the most popu. 
lar beverages. Finnish liqueurs are 
excellent, too. And so is the coffee 
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leading industrial city, which calls 
itself “Ihe Smokeless Manchester.” 
it’s just that—spotlessly clean and 
white, full of modern shops, public 
ie apartment TQUEES and 


unusual museum and spots for 
dancing and entertainment. 
_ To get to Aulanko from Tam- 


few days. There’s bathing, a sauna 
bath, fishing, fine food and a view 
of the lakes from every room, each 
fof which has a private balcony. 
}Rates begin at $3.00 single, $6.00 
double. 

| Aulanko is an ideal place for 
fyour first sauna—an institution as 
old as Finland. Many Finns believe 
it is what has kept them the 
healthy, hearty, vigorous people 
they have always been. Almost 
every farm in Finland has its own 
sauna building, and there are pub- 
lic saunas in the towns and cities, 
and in many of the more modern 
apartment houses and hotels. 
The sauna at Aulanko is of the 
ountry variety. You begin in the 
‘bathhouse itself—a small, wooden 
walled room, under the direction 
of a woman attendant. Attendants 
are invariably female in all saunas. 
“The heat is dry, which is why you're 
‘able to stand its intensity. It goes 
as high as 250°, and you don’t burn 
up because it’s produced from dried 
birch logs, burned in a pot-bellied 
stove, topped with small rocks, over 
‘which water is thrown at intervals. 
In some saunas, you work up your 
‘circulation by massaging yourself 
with birch twigs. 

After ten or fifteen minutes of the 
heat, you dive into the adjoining 
lake, swim in the cool water, return 
to the bath, take another dip in 
the lake, and repeat the process 
several times. In the country, many 
Finns jump into the snow or cut a 
hole through the lake ice in the 
wintertime. Beer or coffee follows 
every sauna bath, and as you sit 
relaxing with your drink, you real- 
ize that you’ve never before felt 
quite so wonderful, Skip the sauna 
only if you have a heart condition. 
Otherwise, you'll find it a great 
tonic, and an unforgettable experi- 
ence. And when it’s over, you'll 
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Short or tall, 

flower vases designed 

by Tapio Wirkkala 
dramatically reflect delicate 
grace despite structural, 
practical strength. 


Finland's giant Arabia 
works has full staff 
creating diverse styles of 
ceramics, pottery, other 


distinctive, decorative 


items for modern homes. 


Designer Kaj Franck’s brilliant dinnerware combines top decorativeness, true functionalism. 
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Finland 


probably receive a certificate admit- 
ting you to the Noble Circle of 
Sauna Friends, and noting the max- 
imum temperature of your bath. 

Lapland covers the northern re- 
gions of three nations—Norway, 
Sweden and Finland. If you've not 
visited it while in Norway or Swe- 
den, take advantage of your stay 
in Finland, and fly up to Rovan- 
iemi, capital of the province, via 
Finnair. The flight—$16.00 one way 
—is four hours from Helsinki, and 
takes you over the lakes and woods 
of central and northern Finland. 
The plane’s altitude is low enough 
for you to enjoy the magnificent 
view. 

Rovaniemi is located on the Arc- 
tic Circle, and was completely razed 
by the Germans during the war. It 
is a new city, of great interest be- 
cause it was designed entirely by 
architect Alvar Aalto. It’s a good 
starting point for your Lappish 
visit. The leading hotel is the 
Pohjanhovi, operated by the Fin- 
nish Tourist Association. It’s mod- 


ern, attractive and inexpensive— 
$2.00 single, $4.00 double. At 
Rovaniemi, you may hire guides 
for camping, fishing, and hiking 
trips to more remote Lappish areas, 
and you can arrange for an expedi- 
tion to “shoot the rapids’? in the 
northern waters, 

Try and visit Rovaniemi, even 
if you've no time for side trips 
into the country, You'll find life 
above the Arctic Circle amazingly 
modern, the climate astonishingly 
warm, and if you're lucky—as I 
was—you'll find a herd of reindeer 
chasing your plane as it lands at 
the airport, Finnish reindeer seem 
to be crazy about airplanes, And if 
you go north from mid-May 
through July, you'll see the Mid- 
night Sun—no darkness during that 
entire period, 

Every area of Finland can be 
reached by modern trains—even 
third class compartments are com- 
fortable and clean—by bus, with 
your own car over good roads, by 
private limousine—Finnear, head- 
quarters in Helsinki—and of course 
by Finnair and the lake steamers. 


Language is seldom a problem in 
Helsinki or in the bigger resorts. — 

Finns live, as they put it, “on 
the razor’s edge,” midway between 
the Soviet and Western worlds. For 
a less mature people, such an exist- 
ence might well be nerve-wracking. 
But they seem to be born with 
a philosophy which keeps them 
steady, regardless of how precarious 
their position. I found them to 
be people of great charm and 
warmth—attractive, sensitive, tal- 
ented, hard-working, hard-playing, 
hard-drinking. They have accomp- 
lished more, in less time, with 
fewer resources, and more obstacles 
than almost any other people in 
this century. 

They have a word for the in- 
domitable spirit which impels 
them to go forward, which makes 
them term major setbacks only 
temporary, “Sisw” they call it. 
“Guts” is the closest English equiv- 
alent, and that falls somewhat short 
of the mark. A Dane recently de- 
scribed them to me as the “most 
remarkable people in Europe.” 
Visit Finland and you'll agree. @ 


PLANNING A TRIP? 
LET NIC HELP yeu 


Information Service Director 
NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


Motor touring only 
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50 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, New York 


| am planning a trip to 


and would like information on: 


PLANE BUS HOTELS 

SHIP TRAIN PACKAGE TRIP 
HbBreL Will WO.se Stn cleliereuletce ds smelt caves in my party. | plan to 
leaves eric es enetenene and return 


Send information to: 


Address 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 
a minimum of THREE WEEKS for proc- 
essing of your request. 


I am planning a trip from............. 
UG ety mw wactokapart .....and would like a routing 

I am planning to leave. . 
INANE os oe ee siele, eyesore) sively tt oie ate a 
AdDredg 66. Onis denice wiclwisic'cn meta eae 

City. a's /uatele ey n'a pik pte oni nae 


LONE. 6006.2 State ogee ee 
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branching out in 


BRITAIN 


N BRITAIN, quaint customs and attractive old buildings 

are encountered in little villages to an even greater 

extent than in large cities. To enjoy them, alternate 
your swift journeys on “name” trains with trips on small 
puffing locals that connect the hamlets. 

Britain’s system has 6,000 stations serving 24,000 pas- 
senger trains which operate daily over 50,000 miles of tracks, 
the densest network in the world except for Belgium. 

Outline an itinerary on a railway map reaching areas of 
particular interest to yourself. Price-wise, you have an ad- 
vantage if you buy tickets in the U.S. A special Thrift Tour 
Ticket can be used for up to 1,000 miles of rail travel in 
Britain and Ireland, is good for a period of six months, and 
costs only $20.00 third class or $30.00 first class. Meals and 
accommodations are equally low. Branch out for the best. 
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One of England’s favorite sports is bowling which Britishers call “skittles” and 
play with great skill and seriousness on trim lawns in front of pubs in rural areas. 
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Name of small town in Wales at 
left is longest in world, but local 
townpeople have shortened it to 
Llanfatr. 


Fairs such as one in Pinner, 
Middlesex, each summer offer 
Americans chance to buy special 
handicrafts made there. 
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Cave where Bonaparte 


baby berth: 


Pin | 


LAURENCE MALLORY 


BY 


Statue of Napoleon stands in Ajaccio park near 
often went in his early youth 
TRAVEL’S 
ISLAND IDYLL 
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ET WITHIN rapid reach of fast-living travelers, 
Corsica still preserves an air of quiet charm. Life 
proceeds tranquilly, unruffled by the tempo of 

this modern age. The soft, warm air is full of perfume, 
scents of wild flowers mingling with the heavy ve 
subtle odor of the orange blossom. ; 

Early May or June is the best time for a vacation, 
The sun has not yet had time to scorch the vegetation 
or wither the flowers, winter snows have vanished from 
all but the most majestic peaks, leaving the surround- 
ing country with a new mantle of another spring. 

Frequent services by either boat or plane connect the 
island with the mainland of France. Marseilles can be 
reached in little over an hour by plane, although the 
boat takes some twelve hours as it sails down the west- 
ern coastline. The former method of travel is perhaps 
preferable as the Mediterranean is not always the 
placid blue we often imagine. 

Ajaccio, capital and birthplace of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, offers the tourist an ideal vacation center. Sit- 
uated some two-thirds of the way down the western 
coast of the island, it provides easy access to the more 
rugged parts of the country. 

Less than two miles away lies the serrated coastline, 
innumerable wide bays being subdivided into smaller 


ones. Misty blue mountains, dropping almost directly 
to the water's edge, blend with an azure sky, glistening 
sand and a sea that is delicately graduated from aqua- 
marine to the deepest of blues. 

Ajaccio offers two movies, a casino which is open 
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during the summer months, and a fine walk along the 
bay by way of the Boulevard Albert Premier. Around 
the Cathedral stands the Old Town, cobbled streets 
and narrow stairs having altered little in the past 300 
years. From almost every balcony hangs washing, dry- 
_ing beneath the hot sun. Almost adjacent to the Cathe- 
dral is the house in which Napoleon was born. Now 
preserved as a museum, it contains many of the treas- 
ured objects of the Bonaparte family. 

Ajaccio has plenty of accommodations and caters to 
every taste, the Grand Hotel Continental costing $6.00- 
$8.00, while a room can be obtained elsewhere for as 
little as $1.50 a night. Like all French towns, Corsica’s 
Syndicate d’Initiative will supply the tourist with any 
necessary information regarding accommodations, ex- 
cursions and rail travel. 

It is difficult to believe, as you look down on the city 
from the slopes of Mont Salario, that the last bandit 
was killed only a few miles outside the city limits. Even 
today there are occasional outbreaks of violence, hap- 
_pily very infrequent. 

In one of the narrow streets of the Old Town stands 
a bar known as Au Sens des Guitars—to the sound of 
guitars. Each evening as the people sit and drink coffee 
or an aperitif, the soft haunting rhythm of a guitar 
and the warm, passionate songs take you across the 
sea to a more tropical setting. It is here that you can 
hear the famous song of the country, l’Ajaccienne, 
dedicated to Napoleon. 

In the mornings, before the heat has become too 
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intense, the Cours Napoleon is filled with traffic. Mod- 
ern cars mingle with donkey carts and pack mules as 
the people from the outlying villages bring their 
bruccio, a home-made cheese, and their vegetables to 
market. As the sun sets and the day becomes cooler, 
the Place du Diamant, with its statue of the Little Cor- 
poral on horseback surrounded by his four brothers, is 
the hub of the city. Swallows wheel noisily overhead, 
competing with the buzz of conversation that rises 
from the evening strollers as they walk back and forth 
across the square. Young people promenade within the 
limits of the Place, meeting friends and passing the 
time of day. The custom resembles that which is found 
in Spain and recalls memories of Barcelona. Then, as 
night falls, lights spring up behind shuttered windows 
and the odor of garlic and other spices fills the air as 
the evening meal is prepared. 

Corsica is a country lacking in native music. The 
only tunes of significance are the Voceri, a funeral 
chant improvised by the women mourners, and, in 
days gone by, the dreaded Rimbecco, a chant of venge- 
ance telling of retribution that was to follow the death 
of a member of the family. 

Communications are poor, an infrequent bus service 
often being the only means of transport between vil- 
lages and the town. Buses loaded with hens, beds, and 
other family articles are a common sight. The single 
track railway connects Calvi and Bastia in the north 
with Ajaccio in the south. 

Many and varied bus excursions provide the tourist 


Waterfront of old Ajaccio is palm-lined, open-air workshop for fish- 
ermen fixing their nets in same way as when Napoleon was born. 


Modern touring coach, paused here for refreshment, makes daily ex- 
cursion around small but diversely scenic island in Mediterranean. 
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with an easy means of seeing the island, however. The 


excursion from Ajaccio which covers the Spelunca 
Gorge and Les Calanches is one of the finest. As the 
coach descends the Gorge, red granite peaks towering 
on either side and the small fishing village of Porto 
nestling far below at the seaward end of the chasm, 
you are impressed with the grandeur of the scenery. 

At Porto stands the finest example of a Genoese 
watch tower. In the days of frequent invasions, these 
served as warning beacons, a fire being kindled on the 
top of the tower. The entire coastline of the island is 
dotted with these remnants of a past rule. Fifteen 
sights are listed in the tourist guide to the island and 
the SNCF coaches, run by French Railways, make ex- 
cursions around the entire isle, enabling the traveler 
with limited time to see the major features of interest. 

As the coach winds around a narrow mountain road, 
the occasional sight of an old Corsican, dressed en- 
tirely in black except for a brilliant red cummerbund, 
adds local color to the scenery. The women, industri- 
ous and hard-working, are dressed completely in black, 
no splash of color relieving their costumes. 

The local vineyards produce the delicately flavored 
rosé wine of the country. It is soft to the palate, not 
having the heaviness that is so characteristic of most 
red wines. 

In the north, Calvi still bears the marks of a raid of 
British ships some 200 years ago. In 1951, a holiday 
camp was opened near here, offering the visitor a very 
reasonable vacation if he desires the collective atmos- 
phere of such centers. 

Calvi is divided into two small villages. The old 
section of the town used to be the Corsican capital 
years ago and is built on highlands overlooking the 
Mediterranean. The newer structures have been built 
on the low areas, along modern, yet narrow, streets. 

In the middle of the island is Corte. The Citadelle 
stands high above the Tayignano Valley and is a sym- 
bol of the resistance offered by the Corsicans while 
under the domination of the Genoese. Sampiero Corso, 
implacable enemy of the Genoese, stands out as one of 
the leading figures of the resistance. 

In recent years, hydro-electric plans have been de- 
veloped to aid the economic life of the island. Timber 
and vegetables are exported and on the eastern coast, 
around Porto-Vecchio, salt pans form a major industry. 
On this side of the island the climate is humid, the 
malarial mosquito still being prevalent, and this has 
led to a lack of tourist facilities. Happily, as the scenic 
parts of the island lie along the western coast and in 
the interior, you need not venture over to the east side. 

From Ajaccio the traveler passes through the old 
town of Sartene, the houses being practically un- 
touched since the Sixteenth Century. The town stands 
high up on a hillside and overlooks the fertile valley of 
the Rizzanese, one of the best growing areas in the 
whole of Corsica. At the extreme tip of the island, and 
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separated from Sardinia by a seven-mile-wide channel, — 


is the quaint town of Bonafacio, named after Saint — 


i 


Bonaface. The town is divided into its port and lower — 


completely enclosed by high ramparts cutting from — 
view the houses within its wall. Only two gateways give 
access to this fortress perched on gigantic slabs of rock : 
high above the sea. On entering either of the arch 
gateways, you find yourself immediately within an an-— 
cient town, narrow streets and houses supported - 
against their opposite neighbors by stone bridges, lend- — 

ing an unusual aspect to the place. { 

Bonafacio is unlike any other town on the island, for 
it is strongly Italian in character. Even in the height 
of summer a cool breeze blows down the winding 
streets and around the sharp corners, taking the ~ 
warmth out of the sun. 

The inhabitants of Corsica make their living either 
from fishing along the coastal strip or by tending — 
flocks of sheep and goats and cultivating small arable 
plots of land if their homes are in the interior. Many 
of the cottages, often near a mountain torrent or river, 
are built from local stone and some of the more primi-_ 
tive dwellings even lack windows. 

Corsica provides plenty of sports, the most popular 
being yachting along the west coast. The prevailing 
wind is westerly. It is advisable to set out in the early 
morning as the breeze does not freshen until about ten 
o'clock. Then it is easy to handle craft at sea but makes — 
departures from the coast very difficult. Calvi, Ajaccio — 
and Bonafacio are amongst the numerous good an-_ 
chorages. 

Game is plentiful and, apart from some private 
estates, the sportsman can shoot in many spots or in 
national forests without authorization. He need only 
respect the law, possess a license and take heed of the 
closed seasons. The species of game range from par- 
tridge to snipe. Bigger game can be wild boar, but the 
shooting of moufflon is strictly prohibited. 

The innumerable rivers provide excellent trout fish- 
ing from February to October. It is interesting to note 
that, during the occupation, trout was almoet exter 
minated. ‘The sea provides catches ranging from lob- 
sters to tunny and dolphin. . 

For the gastronomically minded, terrine de merles 
(potted blackbird) and ziminu (Corsican bouillabaisse 
or fish soup) are.two of the specialties. 

The Corsicans are a friendly race. Despite the hard 
life they have to live, questions are always answered 
with a cheery smile. Once you have languished on the 
island, enjoying the sport and the food, or just a re- 
laxing vacation, it is hard to return to more modern- 
ized parts. 

As the plane leaves the green fields and towering 
peaks far below, you feel in a nostalgic mood. The 
Scented Isle claims many who came to visit and re- 
mained to settle down amidst its rugged charm. @ 
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sail along 


SPAIN 


BY EDWARD MILES FORD 


T’s FAIRLY COMMON knowledge 

that Spain is the best travel 

buy in Europe, but not so un- 
iversally known is the fact that from 
Barcelona you can take a six-day, 
six-port coastal voyage on the blue 
Mediterranean, top it all off by 
lying in the sun on the warmest all- 
year beach in Europe, at Malaga, 
and do it all for $3.00 a day in- 
cluding meaJs, hotels, and trans- 
portation. 

At midnight, every other Wednes- 
day, a modern steamer of the 
Compania ‘Trasmediterranea sails 
from Barcelona with mail and cargo 
for the Canary Islands, stopping on 
the way at Tarragona, Valencia, 
Alicante, Cartagena, Almeria and 
Malaga. These ships have accom- 
modations for about 35 first-and- 
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Top: Bizarre Catalan-Gothic towers 
of Gaudi's unfinished Cathedral of the 
Holy Family stand as modern Barce- 
lona's greatest monument. Center: More 
ancient structure is aqueduct, still 

in use, of Roman days near Tarragona. 
Bottom: Valencia's 500-year-old 
remnant of walled city shows fresh 
scars from Spanish Civil War 
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SEE EXCITING 
MOMENTS SPRING 
TO LIFE ON YOUR 

8MM-16MM 

MOVIE SCREEN 


NEWS PARADE OF 1955 


Watch history in the making. Our 
expert camera crews bring you 
this annual collector’s item high- 
lighting the year’s headline news 
events. See the Big Four at Ge- 
neva! Be an eye-witness to the 
turmoil in Argentina, record- 
breaking New England floods, 
guided missiles in action, Ike wins 
greatest battle and other out- 
standing events! 

Start a Collection: Write for Castle 


Catalog describing all the News 
Parades from 1938 to 1954. 


AQUATIC WIZARDS 


Your eyes will pop when you see 
youngsters and professionals per- 
form wizardry on water skis at 40 
m.p.h. amid the beauty and charm 
of Cypress Gardens. There’s fun, too, 
with spills and thrills galore as be- 
ginners get mass instruction on the 
ski tow! 


FLAMING JUNGLE 


An epic story of a nomad people. 
You'll be thrilled with the danger 
and excitement as men and beasts 
attempt to escape a wall of fire in 
the middle of the African Sudan. 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


Television and Theatrical Rights Reserved 


Headline $1.95 
Complete $5.95 
16mm Sound DeLuxe 


16mm 


Headline 
Complete 
$21.75 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


LEXINGTON cor. 43rd - MU7-1000 
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You Can Take This Little-Known Voyage 


second-class passengers. First-class 
passage from Barcelona to Malaga, 
including outside cabins and plenty 
of good food, is about $40.00, but 
the unique sailing schedule of these 
ships allows the budget-minded 
tourist a chance to cut this figure 
in half. Second-class passage, with- 
out meals, is less than $10.00 and 
accommodations are nearly the 
same. The ship arrives in each port 
at sunrise and sails again between 
9:00 p.m. and midnight. This allows 
the traveler all day ashore for 
sightseeing and the opportunity 
to eat well for much less than 
aboard ship. A bottle of wine, some 
cheese and fruit, kept in the cabin, 
will take care of any late hunger 
pangs. In the excellent little res- 
taurants, found in abundance in 
every seacoast town, meals average 
between 50 and 75 cents. Eating 
ashore also gives the tourist a 
chance to sample the various re- 
gional dishes and the pride of the 
local vines. : 

You won’t soon forget standing 
above the harbor with a strong 
ship underfoot, and watching the 
lights of Barcelona slip away into 
darkness and sweet. memory while 
the deep-night sea carries you away 
to the ports of Spain. The score 
or two of deck passengers, under 
the awning on the after hatch, will 
keep you entertained, especially 
at night when their singing helps 
the sailors through their work of 
casting off. Go among them, offer 
a smile and a cigarette and you'll 
soon be in there singing too. 

Tarragona, the first port, was 
the old Roman capital of Spain. 
They built their Forum and Clois- 
ter high above the blue water on 
the cliff where the town now stands. 
They called it their Mediterranean 
Balcony and it’s a nice place for 
a leisurely lunch. There are many 
Roman ruins and monuments to 
be seen. The old Roman road is 
still used today by the townfolk 
and is as serviceable as anything 
in the province. Not far from town 
is a great aqueduct, still in use, and, 
in the gardens, statues of the em- 
perors still stand. 


On the second morning, the ship | 


arrives in the harbor at Valencia, 
the “Orchard of Spain” and the site 
of the world-famous March fiesta, 
Las Fallas. Ships from half the 
globe load crates of oranges, bas- 
kets of grapes and olives, and sacks 
of golden almonds from the fields 
and groves behind the town. Lit- 
tle tankers, low in the water and 
their dark wells brimming full of 
the rich wine of the province, sail 


for less fruitful lands. Ashore is the 


famous Paella Valenciana and its 
heavy, saffron goodness is best di- 
gested in the shade of the thir- 
teenth-century cathedral, watching 
happy children at play. Valencia’s 
rice, fruit and silk have been 


sought after since the Roman and 


Moorish occupations, plus another 


Valencia exclusive: horchata. This 
is an icy, delicious drink, looking 
like very weak milk and is made 
from the pressings of the chufa, an 
almond-like root that is to be found 
nowhere in the world but Valen- 
cia. The great fame of Valencia 
fauna is attributed to the water, 
one of the hardest in the world and 
containing many _ characteristics, 
none of which is the ability to make 
suds—with any kind of soap. 
Alicante, a beautiful town with 
a palm-lined paseo along the har- 
bor, is rich in Carthaginian and 
Moslem history. There is excellent 
swimming all year, a fine stadium, 
and a large bull ring. You’ll have 
two days here, Saturday and Sun- 
day, so there is plenty of time for 
the beach, the bulls and the _ ba- 
roque, the last to be found in 
great abundance. Don’t miss the 
facade on the Church of Santa Ma- 
ria or the Castle of Santa Barbara, 
with its old Moorish Towers. Use 
the ship as your hotel and take a 
couple of inexpensive bus rides to 
the date groves at Elche and to the 
big vaulted caves at Canalobre. 
San Juan beach is excellent and is 
only five miles from town. The 
paseo in Alicante is lined with 
spice-redolent cafes where the 
riches of the sea are served with 
big mugs of cold beer under the 
palms. Here you will feel the first 
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Along a Sunny Coast to Six Tempting Ports for Only $10.00! 


warm breezes from the eastern 
Mediterranean and an occasional 
wisp of a sirocco from the Sahara 
will drift as far as Alicante, bring- 
ing real heat and coloring the 
morning sky with vivid red. 
Monday you will have all day in 
Cartagena, Spain’s principal naval 
base. There is much activity here 


now since the Americans have ar- . 


rived with their economic and mil- 
itary aid programs. There is much 
more bustle and hurry and _ this 
sleepy sailor town, which is like no 
other naval port you have ever 
seen, has lost a lot of its old charm. 
Still, if you are interested, it’s easy 
to arrange a visit to one of the 
ships, the shipyard, or the Naval 
Armory. There are plenty of good 
cafes and many are good spots to 
watch the young Spanish sailors 
acting just like their counterparts 
from all the other nations, as well 
as to view the city’s daily life. 

On Tuesday, toward morning, 
the ship changes from its south- 
erly course, makes the turn west- 
ward, around the cape near Al- 
meria, and at sunrise you are in 
the harbor of this “mirror of the 
sea.” A city of clear skies and daz- 
zling sunshine, Almeria is famed 
for its brilliant light. A bane to 
photographers, this brilliance is a 
magnet for hundreds of artists 
seeking the best sun in Spain. This 
is the first port at the eastern end 
of Andalucia and you will notice, 
all around you, in the people, the 
music, the architecture, and the 
grace, the influence of Moorish 
Africa. Along the coast stand the 
old Arab watch-towers, silent and 
empty now, except for the sea birds 
and an occasional traveler who 
climbs the summit to gaze at Mo- 
rocco across the Straits. A calm and 
tropical place, with easy-going peo- 
ple, quick to laugh and make 
friends, Almeria will be a strong 
temptation to go no further. 

Wednesday, at dawn, a week and 
a hundred rich memories from Bar- 
celona, the ship arrives at Malaga. 
Gypsy, Moorish, Spanish, Malaga 
has miles of sparkling beaches, 
sunny patios, cool but narrow 
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streets where the descendant daugh- 
ters of caliphs and the ardent gyp- 
sies flash deep, exciting eyes at ev- 
ery hapless Ulysses that comes to 
this mysterious garden of Anda- 
lucia. Tranquil is the life on the 
warm beach while at night, back 
in the Sierra Nevada, the cavern 
walls flicker with dancing Romany 
shadows and the old, sad songs 
wander around the dark and per- 
fumed valleys. 

After the Phoenicians, Greeks 
and Romans had passed, Malaga 
became a principal Moorish port. 
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It’s easy to enjoy friendly, fascinating 
Europe the comfortable, economical 
and carefree way in a car of your 
own! 


You can buy in America—from this 
selection of fine British cars—at sub- 
stantial savings—take delivery in 
England or on the Continent—and be 
on your way to the trip of a lifetime. 


Write, wire or telephone for literature 
and the name of your nearest dealer — 


i = mm kb rc 
AUTOMOTIVE CORPORATION 
27 W. S7TH ST... NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Representatives in the United States for 
the British Motor Corporation, Ltd., 
makers of MG, AUSTIN-HEALEY, 
MAGNETTE, MORRIS, AUSTIN AND 
RILEY CARS. 


* Delivered in England 


The Alcazaba and the Gibralfaro 
Castle, thousand-year-old Arab 
fortifications, still stand today, with 
their beautiful gardens, overlook- 
ing the town and harbor. After the 
fall of the Western Caliphate, Mal- 
aga came under the suzerainty of 
the Catholic Monarchs and today 
it is a conglomeration of all its 
past cultures. The 400-year-old 
Spanish Renaissance Cathedral is 
one of the finest examples of its 
kind in the south. One of its twin 
belfries was never completed and 
the Malaguenos refer to it affec- 
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WESTERNS, NON-FICTION, SPACE-TIME, ETC. 


OF AMERICA 
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$3.00 Canada and Foreign 


NO OBLIGATION TO BUY ANYTHING! 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Send Check, M.O., or Dollars. 


YOU RECEIVE: 


ERE GIFT BOOK 


ANY 35¢ BOOK 


@ PAPERBACK BOOK NEWS ano review” 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE ABOUT PAPER BOOKS 


@ GIANT CATALOG _ ustinc 5,000 Booxs 


ie: © BONUS BOOKS © COUPONS 


@ HAVE BOOKS MAILED AS GIFTS OR TO 
» YOURSELF - WEEKLY/MONTHLY SCHEDULES’ 


PAPERCOVER BOOK CENTER. USA. 
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Rm 200 - 210 East 39th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Europe—Near East—Mexico—South America—Hawaii 


A New Idea in Travel 


Let Us Give You 
an ITEMIZED ACCOUNT 
of All Services on Your 
Independent. Trip 


Savings Up to 40% of Your 


Land Arrangements 


Conducted Tours, Group Tours, 
Motor Coach, Private Car, U-Drive 


TRAVEL DISCOUNT HOUSE 


501 Madison Avenue New York 22, N.Y. 
PLaza 5-2400 


MNTER-TRIGAL AMERICA’S 
ae] UNIQUE EVENT 


94 Sand Painters © Dancers 


AUGUST 9-12 


Write for Information 
Ceremonial Association 


GALLUP. NEW MEXICO 
THE UNDLAM CAPITAL 


Box 1029, Gallup, New Mexico 


Spain 


tionately as La Manquita, or little- 
one-armed-woman. The cathedral, 
and the church of Los Martires, 
formerly a mosque, are crammed 
with works by Pedro de Mena. 

For those seeking more strenu- 
ous activity, there is golf and ten- 
nis, and the National Winter 
Tournaments of both these sports 
are held in Malaga each January. 
The International Winter Horse 
Show, yacht races, the Winter Book 
Fair, a fine concert season and 
many activities especially for for- 
eigners are all very inexpensive. 

A few hours away is Granada 
with its exquisite Alhambra, where 
the view of the snow-capped Sierra, 
from the Queen’s bedroom, can 
well break your heart. Along the 
coast, a truly beautiful ride, there 
are a number of picturesque fishing 
villages, their backs to cool pine 
forests and the green hills of Africa 
before them, across the narrow 
water. Gibraltar is not far and a 
two-hour ferry ride from there puts 
you in fascinating Tangier. 

Accommodations are good in 
Malaga and prices are even lower 
than in any other part of the coun- 
try. The luxurious Miramar, with 
exquisite gardens and pool, will 
cost $5.00, while charming little 
pensiones, like the Villa Suecia and 
the Florida, have full board and 
room for $2.00 to $3.00 a day. Good 
second-class hotels like the Niza 
and the Limonar have nice rooms 
at 75 cents and $1.00. There are 
innumerable good restaurants all 
over the city where you can eat 
like a sultan for 75 cents, every- 
thing included. Try the small 
clams, a local pride, steamed in 
garlic and wine. Shrimp and lobster 
are excellent and very cheap. Many 
tropical fruits abound in the re- 
gion, especially the chirrimoya, a 
delectable, large-seeded pear found 
nowhere else in Europe except 
Malaga. Out near Torremolinos, 
and other little villages along the 
coast, beach houses can be rented 
inexpensively. 

Whether you return to Barcelona 
or make Malaga a springboard to 
other areas, you’ll have new under- 
standing of this. land after a sail 
along Spain. @ 


Cathedral at Malaga required 200 years to 


build, has belfry over 300 feet high, 
visitor look across Mediterranean to Africa. 
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REPARING FOR a major vacation 

trip, in the way it should be 

done for maximum comfort 
and peace of mind, is as much of a 
research job as planning a thesis 
for a coveted Ph.D. In this exigency, 
you need information—oodles of it. 
Even the seasoned traveler does not 
just pocket his passport, pack his 
toothbrush and board a plane, train 
or steamer on the spur of the mo- 
ment. He does consider, however 
briefly, where he intends to go, 
what he expects to see, what he will 
wear, how much he will carry, the 
transportation lines on which he 
will journey and where he will be 
sheltered from the elements upon 
arrival—a circumstance that, since 
Ptolemy. of Alexandria toured the 
known world of his time and Gu- 
tenberg made printing practicable, 
has produced innumerable shelves 
of travel guides. Indeed, the extant 
quantity of such information has 
become so prodigious that only a 
globetrotter of rare courage and 
hardihood would attempt to add to 
the mass. It consequently is with 
low obeisances, a profound admira- 
tion and a kind of envy because we 
ourselves did not do it first, that we 
salute Richard Joseph for a truly 
noble job accomplished in_ this 
crowded department by his new 
book Guide to Europe and the 
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Richard Joseph’s New Guide to Europe Is 
Packed With Essential Aids for Travelers 


Mediterranean (New York: Dou- 
bleday, 463 pp.) 

We hail him more especially be- 
cause he has provided so handsome- 
ly for the first step in a travel-re- 
search project; has given us a 
general running account—and in- 
forming and entertaining it is—of 
the current situation in each given 
European country. Having digested 
this wisdom, the eager traveler can 
undertake his more specialized in- 
vestigation of particular aspects. At 
all events, that’s the way an orderly 
research project goes. Truth to tell, 
though, Mr. Joseph has rendered 
his job so compactly and thorough- 
ly that it is doubtful that any reader 
will need more than the enjoyment 
of his actual experience. 

The extraordinarily competent 
author tells succintly and clearly 
what sights are worth seeing, which 
are the worthwhile hotels, restau- 
rants and shops and what are the 
advisable purchases, together with 
full practical information on pre- 
vailing costs, when to tip and how 
much, and includes tables of every- 
day money conversion. 

Devotees of Grandmother’s Bae- 
deker, acquired at the time of the 
Paris Exposition when she made 
the Grand Tour, will be excited to 
discover a travel guide whose au- 
thor is aware of jet planes, Marilyn 
Monroe and Gina Lollobrigida. 

One of the pleasantest features 
is this book’s pervading sense of 
the author’s personality, which 
manifestly is that of a man who 
gets along with people. Persons who 
cannot fit in with passing situations 
simply should not travel. ‘The ex- 
periences he mentions and even 
those he merely implies, are those 
of the normal human adult citizen 
of the U.S. who enjoys what most 
of the rest of us would enjoy and 
who realizes that the American on 
the road has responsibilities as well 
as indulgences. A short chapter en- 
titled Several Words to the Wise 
aptly presents the fact that the 


American abroad carries in his be- 


‘havior the good name of his nation. 


There is great temptation to 
quote from Mr. Joseph’s pages to 
illustrate the alertness and accuracy 
of his observations. One especial 
passage of this sort has to do with 
the groundless fears of a jittery pas- 
senger on a transatlantic plane. 

An excellent case might be drawn 
up for calling Richard Joseph’s 
Guide to Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean the very best available book 
on its subject at this psychological 
moment, really and truly a “must” 
for anyone—but anyone—who con- 
templates embarking on the Euro- 
pean adventure. Completely to sat- 
isfy us, however, it should be shorn 
of its unimaginative title and called 
something like, How to Enjoy Eu- 
rope and the Mediterranean, by a 
Regular Guy. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Members of the National Travel 
Club are offered the opportunity 
to purchase copies of this enthusi- 
astically recommended book at a 
substantial price discount simply 
by filling out the coupon at left 
and remitting as directed. Delivery 
is postpaid. @ 


| National Travel Club 
1 50 West 57th Street 
| New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me Richard Joseph’s 
Guide to Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean at the special membership 


I price of $5.25. 

| Remittance is enclosed. 
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inland angle: 


Mountain Streams Abound 


With Trout And Shiny Grayling 


N Marcu on the rivers, a bit 

later on the lakes of Austria, 

the season opens for some very 
sporty fishing. Austria has literally 
thousands of mountain streams, 
hundreds of lakes and many. large 
rivers abounding in fish. Brook 
trout, brook char and the glittering 
grayling are the best game in moun- 
tain waters. Trout is the fisherman’s 
fayorite, In all mountain waters 
from the high valleys of Vorarlberg 
to the more idyllic areas that cloak 
the Vienna Woods and purl with 
lesser rivers, the trout is a wily and 
exciting fighter. 

For fly-fishers, the great prize of 
prizes is the glittering grayling. 
This fighting fish frequents the big- 
ger Alpine rivers, especially the Inn 
in Tyrol, the Traun in Salzburg, 
the Gail in Carinthia, the Drau and 
the Mur. A peculiarly alpine fish, 
which is found only sporadically 
elsewhere, the grayling tests the 


angler’s skill to the utmost. The 
grayling season is long, like most of 
the Austrian fishing seasons, but 
the grayling is easiest to take on 
overcast days in early fall. In most 
places the season opens in May. 

The angler in Austria can pick 
the kind of backdrop and climate 
that suits him, personally, best. He 
who likes gigantic peaks of ice, snow 
and rock, streaked with dark forest, 
towering above him as he plays a 
striped or speckled beauty, can fish 
water in the high Alpine west or 
the Central ‘Tauern. 

Those who like the dreamland 
atmosphere of rolling river banks 
or level plains can fish in eastern 
Burgenland, in the Danube or in 
the great Danube tributaries near 
their mouths. These are favorite 
waters with fishermen. Early season, 
anglers who prefer a mild climate 
go into Carinthia, in Austria’s 
sunny south, now a goal of many 
international sportsmen. Carinthia, 
Salzburg, Tyrol all have many 
lakes. Lake trout, lake char, pike, 
sheathfish and pike-perch are most 
numerous in the lakes, with giant 
trout being the catch of catches. 

Salmon are frequent in the moun- 
tain lakes. Pike, because of its fight- 
ing qualities, is a sportsman’s spe- 


cialty, but not as well liked as 
grayling which, besides putting up 
a good fight, is a gourmet’s treat. 
The Danube’s own particular prizes — 
are pike, pike-perch, barbel and 
huck, the latter often found in giant ~ 
sizes. : 

Trout, salmon, grayling, white- 
fish and huck may be fished in Aus- 
trian waters only with artificial bait 
(spinner, wet or dry fly). The use 
of worms as bait is only permitted 
in waters containing no fish of prey. 

The fisherman needs two permits, | 
one from the state where he means 
to fish, one from the owner or rent- 
er of a boat. The state license can 
be obtained immediately upon ap- 
plication and costs from 50 cents to 
$1.00 depending on the zone. The 
owner-license may cost from 20 
cents to $6.00 a day depending on. 
the quality of the beat. Private li- 
censes for longer periods are con- 
siderably lower than those for one 
day. Every district has a game and 
fish department and most towns 
have one, so that licenses can be 
obtained on the spur of the moment 
almost anywhere. The local office 
dispenses all the needed informa- 
tion such as the minimum length 
of the catch, which differs greatly 
from place to place. Local offices, 
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Churning waters of Pitz 
River wind through sce- 
nic Austrian valley near 
small mountain town of 
Plangeros. At right, fish- 
erman tries his luck at 
catching trout along 
famed Danube River. 


and the mayor's office in tiny towns, 
can answer questions speedily and 
in full. The Austrians are great 
fishermen and are, besides, very 
partial to strangers whom they like 
to take into their sporting life. 

The incidental, but essential, 
features of any fishing land are 
especially attractive in Austria. Be- 
sides a truly magnificent landscape, 
quiet and utterly unspoiled by too 
much human intrusion, there is a 
wide range of attractive places to 
live while angling. 

Those who like a big deluxe hotel 
at the end of the day will find such 
at Velden, Badgastein and else- 
where. The lords of the land, how- 
ever, are great sportsmen, own some 
of the best waters, still live in the 
castles and some take paying guests, 
often for very moderate fees. Others 
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rent little lodges deep in the forest. 
The native inns in all the valleys 
are clean, comfortable, quaintly 
pretty. Everywhere, enthusiasm and 
great skill goes into preparing the 
catch for the table. 

Gstatterboden in the Styrian for- 
est land is the place to go to hear 
the tall tales of wily anglers from 
all over the world, but, wherever 
or whatever the reason for going to 
Austria, it is a good idea to take 
tackle along, unless you mean to 
buy it on the spot in Austria. 

Even Salzburg festival goers, if 
they stay at Unken or Lofer, for 
instance, can fish for the wily gray- 
ling when they are not festival- 
going. 

Austria lets the fisherman pick 
his beauty spot—and adds ample 
angling to the enjoyment. @ 
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MISSOURI 


See the famous old Sappington Home in Arrow 
Rock, Civil War battlefields at Lexington and 
Springfield. 


8-Day, 1000-Mile 
Tour Oniy $41* Each 


The vacation of your life can be the 
“thriftiest trip’ of years—in Missouri! 
Visit more than 100 historic and scenic 
spots; see big-league baseball, outdoor 
opera in Kansas City or St. Louis; stop 
at old South mansions, Civil War battle- 
fields;’ fish, swim, water ski, boat ride 
fabulous lakes and float clear rivers that 
make Missouri an ever-different play- 
ground! 

(*$41 per person, based on a party of 4 driv- 
ing together, 8-day, 1000-mile tour. Includes gas, 
oil, entertainment, modern lodging. You can 


cook anywhere for no more than at home, or 
enjoy good restaurants for about $3.50 a day.) 


FREE! Big colorful folder of places to go. Write 
Missouri Division of Resources & Development 
Dept. D661, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
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The Center of Convenience! : 
f Live near every point of 
interest at this world- 


famed address- preferred 
by people whose 
opinions count! 


White for tllustrated 
New York Guide. 


Spacious rooms and 

suites at modest rates 

in an atmosphere of 
quiet distinction. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


Members of the National 
Travel Club making use of the 
motion pictures available from 
the Film Library are requested 
to return these movies promptly, 
in accordance with regulations 
governing their use, in order that 
other members may similarly en- 
joy the reels from the necessarily 
limited number on hand. 
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FENCING 


SPORTS 
TRAVEL 


m ENCING, ODDLY ENOUGH, reached its peak of popularity due mainly to the 


invention of gunpowder. When bullets started puncturing the metal suits 
which once protected warriors, they stripped off this bulk for freer motion. 

Although every century since the Thirteenth brought fencing more toward 
sports or exhibitions, it was only a short time previous to that that the sword 
was considered the most deadly mankiller since the bow and arrow. Personal 
duels claimed almost as many victims as wars did. These duels were usually — 
fought to the death. Since no gentleman could afford to refuse a challenge for 
fear of social ostracism, all men spent a great deal of their time and energy 
learning the finer points of the art of swordsmanship. Ironically, it was the 
commoner who was most proficient with the blade and had to teach the 
aristocrats. Unable to afford a suit of armor or a sturdy steed, the poor man 
was forced to protect himself with crude, homemade swords. Many were hired 
by kings to tutor to the royal armies. 

Where fencing originated is anyone’s guess, but Germany, France, Italy and 
England all advocated it as a means of warring and later on as a sport. During 
the 1500s, Italy and France were the leading exponents of the sport, and held 
fencing tournaments several times a year. Later, Germany and England entered. 

In the U. S., swords were unsheathed and in full swing during Revolutionary 
times. Sword-play continued in America up to and during the Civil War. Duels 
of honor stayed around until 1875 when fencing became the exclusive property 
of sportsmen. ; 

EUROPE: Italy and France feature the most and probably the best foil 
contests in the world. From May through July, the cities of Florence, Naples 
and Merano hold national fencing tournaments. Climaxing the season is an 
international test between Italy, France and England. London holds matches 
throughout the winter and spring but they receive very little publicity. In 
France, though, there is a full schedule: March 21 and 25, International 
Tournament of Swords in Cannes: March 26-27. Championship of France at 
Grenoble; April 13-20, Tournament between France, Hungary and Italy in 
Paris; April 15, Challenge Martini held in Paris; June 23-24, International 
Tournament of Swords at Marseille. 

U.S.: By far the finest place to view fencing matches in America is at the 
intercollegiate contests between schools of the Ivy League. Cornell, Princeton, 
Yale, Harvard and Brown hold exciting events through May. @ 


Leaping into air, fencer at left prepares to make scoring point against opponent. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


Letter From 


The Publisher 


MERICANS ABROAD undoubtedly bolster the eco- 
A nomic structures of foreign countries, and the 
billion and a half dollars expended by them has 
effectively added to the strength of the free world. At 
the same time, many Americans feel that citizens of 
some European countries openly resent the “annual 
American invasion.” 

This double outlook has caught the European in a 
paradoxical pull of emotions, too—gratitude for the 
magnificent aid through outright loans or tourist 
spending and yet bitterness at the carefree acts of 
U.S. visitors. 

What brings about this European attitude on the 
part of so many that the American is loud, vulgar, 
demanding and imbued with a superiority complex? 
The answer is that, from the actions of a very few, 
a stock picture has been built of the American—just 
as one drunken serviceman will cause a civilian to 
react in disgust to the entire Army or Navy. 

Too, Americans also have their stock pictures: the 
stuffy Englishman, the love-minded Frenchman, the 
spaghetti-paunched Italian, the tight-fisted Scot. With 
the increase of travel abroad, most intelligent Ameri- 
cans have dispensed with these pre-set images which 
were, at best, caricatures to begin with. 

This change in the American concept of the Euro- 
pean came about most forcefully by direct contact 
with them through travel. Slowly, the American is 
bringing about a similar change in the pre-determined 
ideas the European has about U.S. citizens. 

In your travels you are truly an ambassador from 
the U.S. Your blustering, your irritations, your every 
action will decide viewing foreigners that this is all 
Americans not merely an individual. 

If you remember, abroad, that you symbolize an 

entire city, your pleasant behavior will help destroy 
the false picture of the American that a few have 
created. And you will return with pride, knowing that 
you, too, have helped bring about the mutual under- 
standing of all peoples in a world that needs it. @ 


Ae 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 
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OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and 
exploration; to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment 
of transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in the 
conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of 
historic sites, the development of our National Parks and 
playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to 
establish a closer relationship between all peoples in order 
to secure international peace throughout the entire world. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher. Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells. Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Recommendation for Membership 
in The National Travel Club 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 


50 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


UNE Vols inthe ark oie ie rN en An As Phar a ESicacatseeee 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 


IAN AOE. OSS ve mtescas car staen Soermtcese soto tastatare ccseatae Sasesecscaccssoueseareneteaeteta 
(please print) 
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Travel Crosswords 
BY TED SHANE 
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Twisters and Puzzle Answers Will Be, Found on Page 62. 
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Horizontal 


Where the Mercury went to get 
above mundane things 

These things introduce movie 
stars to Princes 

These took ages to accomplish 
Only place you can find a good 
horse’s neck in some cities 
This really looks down on 
Russia 

Where her lovely hands went 
after dinner 

What mother got into when 
Junior played football 

Where the Africans got sand in 
their shoes 

This is put on a chair in the 
Senate, never tabled 

He engineered the fall of the 
house of Usher 

There’s a way where this is! 
Split-ups in the Modern World 
Where the wearing of the green 
goes on 

On the border of the State of 
Wedlock (2 wds.) 

This relation is always going 
around in circles and then cut- 
ting across them 

What they say about the rich 
man of yesterday 

Wild man of Borneo at home 
The boy was so dumb he didn’t 
know this was heavy 

Between evens 

What he resolved to do on New 
Year’s Eve 

Every troubador found that 
there were strings attached to 
this 

British ministering angel 

You won’t find this on the West 
Coast of Canada 

This was begun by Spain in 
many California towns 

This is two too 

Old Parisian Loves 

Star bread 

How the baby tells you that he 
is definitely happy 

What Grace Kelly will 
every year at Monte Carlo 
Fighting letters in the USA 
Ex-Steppe Son 

The mob 

Never better 

This is mighty nice looking to 
a poet 

A corner in popular songs 

In school days this was a hard 
thing to put messages on 

This was money on the house 
What the bed George Washing- 
ton slept in has become 

This is branching out in every 
direction 


spend 


Down 


McCarthy Boogie Men 

This is an absolute scream all 
over Italy 

A press affair 

Lady-like Gol-dangs 

Where South African natives 
learn to crawl 

This often reverses a sentence 
What the poet left those he 
owed 

Corny stuff, but it makes a stout 
fellow 

This comes after ten 

Not Inside Gunther 

Mink Coats, anybody? 

This takes Americans to Europe 
Causes many a woman to make 
her bed 

Most people watch this 

Hot spot in Winnepeg 
Emergency lIandings in _ the 
South Pacific 

“his struck a sour note at the 
cocktail party 

Square thing much needed in 
Spain 

What the scenes of many west- 
ern yarns are today (2 wds.). 
What we had in 45 B.T. (Before 
Television) 

What travel does to your ex- 
penses 

Well—hardly ever 

Rose drop 

The young man who rode off in 
all directions followed these 
What the sharpie fears to be 
A shiner 

What to take on a vacation 
How to love a movie actor 
What the Scot-gave his girl a 
mint-flavoréd toothpick for 
What things bought at a sale 
seldom are 

This Sir can Sitwell on a horse 
but he doesn’t want to 

There’s a song in this girl’s 
heart 
This 
odd 
Elderly Saphead 

This ended it all 
Ennuied South African 
Crazy winger 


straightened everything 


| Italian Beatrice 


This will take you down hill 
rapidly 

What Eisenhower did when he 
got to the head of the table 
This takes the tree out of street 


fiestas and fados: 


PORTUGAL 


BY GEORGIA BARTELS 


HEN EASTER comes, the bright fiestas, inspirec 
by everything from the birthday of a patror 
saint to a giant sardine catch, begin throughout 
Portugal and continue until the fall. Village squares 
jammed with street dancers and torch-light parades 
are decked with streamers and lights, and stands are 
piled high with fiesta delicacies—sweet rice, sugar anc 
cinnamon bread. Cheers echo from the bull rings, and 
the strains of the fado, the Portuguese blues, fill the air, 

Alongside improved highways and _ transportatior 
facilities, a string of new pousadas, government-rur 
inns, are now being completed in the interior. These 
inns provide room, board and rustic setting at ee Ol 
a night. 

Even the big luxury hotels, such as the moderr 
resort at Figueira da Foz on the white sand _ beacl 
north of Lisbon, offer a room, three meals a day anc 
an ocean view for as low as $6.25. Bus and rail far 
are incredibly cheap, and the best meal in the lane 
seldom runs above $2.00 with wine included. All i 
all, $10.00 a day is adequate operating expense. 

A vacationer with only four days and $40.00 car 
do a lot in Portugal, and come away with a real taste 
of the country. Lisbon, of course, with its hills anc 
ocean, its pastel houses and church ‘steeples, is th 
place to begin. A morning’s sightseeing takes in suck 
highlights as The Se, the great cathedral begun it 
1150; the towering Castelo de Sao Jorge, a fortres 
taken from the Moors by Portugal's first king; th 
Tower of Belem; King Manuel’s fort and the Jeroni 
mos Monastery where Vasco da Gama is buried. 

A 30-cent taxi ride from the cafes and lawns on th 
Avenida de la Liberdade, the Champs-Elysees o 
Lisbon, leads to the old Alfama quarter, with it 
bustling docks. Streets in the Alfama are just wid 
enough for two donkeys to pass abreast. During June 
everyone is busy making paper flowers for all-nigh 
festivals in honor of St. Anthony, St. John anc 
St. Peter. 

Visitors in Lisbon usually make the rounds of th 
fado spots at night or, for a change, go to the Feir. 
Popular and ride the roller coaster, or climb into th 
amateur bull ring. For the latter sport, everyone get 
a Cape, a wooden sword and a bull with padded horn: 
Killing the bull in Portugal is forbidden. 

Next stop after Lisbon is Estoril, just fourteen mile 
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and eighteen cents away. Here you can try your luck 
at the casino, swim, fish or golf. Further along this 
sunny coast is Cascais, where fishermen wear big 
woolen caps, and where there is a fish auction in the 
public square every evening. 

A few minutes’ drive from Lisbon, too, is Sintra, 
the old royal palace garden town, and a half-day drive 


further north is Coimbra, the old university city. In 


the middle of this countryside rises the Convent of 
Mafra, built with marble. 
En route, too, is the old walled town of Obidos 


with a government pousada, called the Chateau of 


Obidos. Here you can rent a room in the old watch 


“tower with a view of gardens and Manuelin balconies, 


and dine in the old banquet hall for $3.00 a night. 
The road after Obidos winds through Caldos, famous 
for its ceramics and thermal springs, past the cloisters 


the Aviz dynasty. 
Well worth a stop is the little fishing village of 


_Nazare, where all of life is on the beach, at the water’s 


edge. The women wear long black capes, and the men 
brightly colored harlequin shirts. The surf boats are 
curved like melon rinds, and, when the catch is good, 
the whole village harnesses itself to drag the dripping 
nets up onto the sand. 

Forty miles north of Lisbon is the Shrine of Fatima, 
the most popular shrine in Europe. Thousands of 
pilgrims camp in the huge open-air sanctuary and 
join in services at the great basilica on May 13, 
October 13 and the thirteenth day of every summer 
month. 

Portugal presents a special spice for sightseers with 
its wealth of sun, scenery and spectacle. @ 


Portuguese farmer cools donkey's feet in ocean before starting on 
arduous trip back to mountain village with day's catch of fish. 
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of Alcobaca and the Gothic of Batalha, sanctuary for 


Travel Twisters 
BY TED SHANE 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN, this is Europe! Europe, may 

I introduce you to the men and women of 

America who will be infesting you in large 

droves this summer, choking your highways, crowding 

your trains, hotels and restaurants, tipping you gener- 

ously, stoutly paying your incredible (to you) bills, 
and buying everything in sight.- Be happy! 


1. When you went to Spain on an American ship 
through the Mediterranean they used to let you out 
at Gibraltar. Where do they debark you today? 


2. Portugal! What city is Estoral near and for what 
is it noted? 


3. France! If you went from Grenoble to Cannes 
or Nice by motor, what route would you be on? 


4. Italia! Firenze is Florence as everyone knows, but 
what do they call Leghorn? 


5. Austria! Where is the Salzkammergut? And what 
is it? 


6. Germany! Straighten out the following sentence: 
“The U.S. Army and the University of Huddleberg 
is hiedled in Huddleberg.” 


7. England! What are Trust Houses? (If you don’t 
know the answer to this one, find it out at once if you 
are going to England.) 


8. Scotland! What would you expect to find at 
Glen Eagles beside high prices? 


9. Denmark! Where can you get terrific meals, a 
nice room without a bath in Jutland for $4.00 a day? 


10. Monte Carlo! What American financier is re- 
ported to be dickering for the ownership of the rail- 
road in Monaco? 


11. Norway! Is it on the East or the West coast of 
the Scandinavian peninsula? 


12. Sweden! Is Oslo the capital of Sweden? 


13. Holland! Which King of England came from 
Holland? 


14. Switzerland! What world-famous city is on 
Lake Leman? 


15. Luxembourg! What popular play and movie 
was written about this picturesque spot? 
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Odds And Inns 


OTEL OF STARS, world’s larg- 
M est, boasting 1,500 units, 
covering 23 acres in Orange 
County, Calif., near Disneyland was 
started recently, will contain 300 
residential quarters, huge swimming 
pool, all modern conveniences. ... 
Manger Hotel in Savannah, Geor- 
gia, is installing seventeen-inch tele- 
vision sets in every guest room. ... 
Mid-West International Hotel Show 
will be held in Chicago this year on 
April 4-6. .. . Lower level room at 
Pickwick Hotel in Kansas City has 
been converted into night club 
called Piccadilly Room... . Hotel 
Kawama, Varadero Beach, Cuba, 
announced its summer rates will 
take effect April 2 through Sept. 15, 
with travelers getting twenty per 
cent discount on all accommoda- 
tions booked for 30 days or more 
July 15-Sept. 15.... Plans are being 
drawn up for construction of mod- 
ern $75,000 motel, restaurant facili- 
ties on U.S. 6 near Danielson, 
Conn. ... New Thunderbird Lodge 
in Abilene, Texas, recently opened 
doors of its two-story main build- 
ing, single story annex which con- 
tain 100 rooms. . . . Virgin Islands 
now possess new attraction, Caneel 
Bay Plantation, offering completely 
refurbished, enlarged tropical beach- 
front. ... Hotel Muehlebach Tow- 
ers are being constructed at cost of 
$5,000,000, plus addition of 350 
new guest rooms... . Buena Vista 
Hotel in Biloxi, Miss., will shortly 
undergo $500,000 addition to facil- 
ities, which will include swimming 
pool, huge recreation center, ultra- 
modern motor hotel. . . . Hotel 
Syracuse in upstate New York has 
laid plans for increasing its num- 
ber of rooms by 130, costing $2,000,- 
000. . . . Colorado Springs famed 
Antlers Hotel will receive $1,000,- 
000 remodeling job in near fu- 
ture... . Excavating for skyscraper 
hotel to be built in Denver, began 
recently, with completion of struc- 
ture expected in ’57.... New cock- 
tail lounge, Cherry Blossom Room, 
was opened recently in Washing- 
ton, D.C., at Washington Hotel... . 
Piscadera Bay Club, Curacao, 
N.W.1., has abolished American 
Plan for modified plan which will 
include room, breakfast. @ 
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Hotel Headliners 


2 Modern Hotels Open In Ancient Greece 


in Greece, bringing modern 

world comforts to ancient 
beauty spots which are famed for 
their buildings, Roman walls, and 
priceless art. 

A 53-bed hotel was built in Kas- 
toria in northern Greece, an area 
which formerly could be visited 
only by travelers wishing to “rough 
it” during their stay. 

The new hotel offers accommoda- 
tions for fastidious travelers who 
like to sightsee in: comfort. All 
rooms have private toilets and bath 
or shower, with rates ranging from 
$2.00 to $4.50 per day. 

The town of Kastoria is built 
high in the mountains, 2,850 feet 
above sea level. It is known for its 
ancient patrician houses, Byzantine 
churches, and castles which are 
filled with eleventh- and _ twelfth- 
century art. One of Kastoria’s big- 
gest industries is fur-making and 
many of its furriers have achieved 
world-wide fame. 

The town is named after “cas- 
tor,’ the beaver, an animal which 
once inhabited Lake Kastoria in 
considerable numbers. One of the 


‘ES NEW hotels opened recently 


charming tourist features of the 
town is a series of Roman walls 
which wind through the area. 

Kastoria is accessible by a well- 
paved road, 358 miles long, from 
Athens and a 139-mile road from 
Salonika. 

The other new hotel was built in 
Meteora, 246 miles from Athens. 
The town now boasts two excellent 
tourist hotels with a total capacity 
of 26 beds and-completed facilities. 
Both these hotels were built on 
giant chunks of bare rock which 
dramatically stand out on_ the 
Thessaly plains. 

Meteora has several Byzantine 
monasteries perched like huge eagle 


nests on-summits. These monas- 


teries contain valuable Byzantine 
frescos and ancient manuscripts. 
The view of the surrounding coun- 
tryside from the high-crested mon- 
asteries is noted for its grandeur 
and distance. 

As part of the movement to en- 


courage American tourist travel to — 


Greece, the Greek government is 
now planning to help build more 
hotels throughout the country near 
other famous historic sites. 


NEW YORK’S SKYSCRAPER HOTEL 
1200 MODERN ROOMS 


® For comfortable rooms...sensibly priced 


».. convenience of location and hospi- 
tality ... the SHELTON is your best buy! 


¢ Write hotel or see your travel agent for 


reservations and information on our 
money-saving ‘’ALL EXPENSE TOURS.” 


TV IN EVERY ROOM faint 


No Extra Charge to Guest 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 49th STREET 


STEAM ROOM 
ren RiVILEGEs 
DED 7, 
7» /° GUESTS 


Suir AND 10 EL 
SUPPLIED 


° 
GARAGE FACILITIES 


APPROVED 
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italian impression: 
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BY JAMES C. McINTOSH 


Tettuccio thermal establishment has 
prime Montecatini appeal as band, 
beneath dome, plays in afternoon. 


NE OF EurRope’s smartest and 
most modern spas, Monte- 
catini Terme, is fast becom- 

ing an American favorite among 
Italian resorts. Besides splendid 
thermal establishments and_ top- 
notch hotel facilities, it offers 
the cathedral-weary, museum-jaded 
traveler acres of delightful parks 
and gardens, a wide choice of the- 
atres and dancing spots, and a cen- 
tralized location close to many of 
Tuscany’s most colorful towns. In 
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any competition for the world’s 
cleanest city, Montecatini would 
rank high, so immaculate are its 
streets. The cult of cleanliness has 
been pursued with a vengeance, in 
fact, that even that universal pest, 
the common housefly, has been suc- 
cessfully eliminated. 

Located on the northern edge of 
the Arno Valley about 25 miles west 
of Florence, the city is served by a 
number of bus companies, and is 
on the Florence-Leghorn railroad 
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Travelers can spend cool evenings at modern trotting track rooting home their favorites. 


line. It is easily accessible by car, 
being almost at the cross-roads of 
the major routes extending from 
Northern Italy south to Florence 
and Rome. Coming from Venice or 
Milan via the Bologna-Pistoia 
mountain pass, travelers reach 
Montecatini a few minutes after 
descending from the Appenines. 
And those using the Riviera route 
from France take the toll highway 
from Migliarino, just below the 
Tuscan sea resort, Viareggio. Mon- 
tecatini is at the half-way point of 


this 55-mile expressway connecting 
the west coast of Florence. 
While the season extends. from 
April through November, the Spa 
is most popular between mid-Au- 
gust and. the end of September. Dur- 
ing that period, the gentlemen sip- 
ping his spremuta di limone across 
the way at the Caffé Biondi could 
be a Swiss industrialist, a senator 
from back home, or if his headgear 
is exotic but un-Texan, a maha- 
rajah from some Indian state. Mon- 
tecatini is one of those cosmopoli- 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words, Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised, 


EXCLUSIVE 35MM color slides by profes- 
sional photographers. Highest quality. De- 
tailed descriptions. Exteriors and Interiors. 
Paris, Rome, England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Switzerland, Germany, etc. Athens, India, 
Bali, Mexico, etc. Catalog ‘’’T” Free. 

HOLY LAND and European Shrines, Jerusa- 
lem, Nativity Grotto, Tomb of Christ, etc. 
Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, Ras, Miraculous 
Medal, Chartres, Padua, Assisi. Lives of 
Christ and Mary, Canonization of Pope 
Pius X. 50-page catalog “R” Free. ARGO 
Slides, 62 William Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


TRAVEL AND LECTURE SLIDES are back again 

. . with the world’s best coverage of the 
world’s color-picture places. Send 25¢ for 
multi-page catalog and FREE title slide, 
“EVERYONE READY?” or “THAT’S ALL.” 
Travel & Lecture Slides, P.O. Box 3106, 
Rincon Annex, San Francisco, Calif. 


Evrope—but DIFFERENT! Guided tour with 
33 adventures and visits off-the-beaten- 
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track. June Ist to July 6, 1956. From N.Y. 
to N.Y. $1432. Request outline. PCoctor 
Kauffmann, Box 516, Hotsprings, Arkansas. 


NEW GERMAN CAMERAS. Import your own. 
Save 30-37%. 
1955 Auto. Rolleiflex, Tessar F3.5 
$159.00. 
Complete with case. Pay postman 
$15.50 duty. 
Similar prices most other famous makes. 
Secure ordering method, through bank, 
guarantees satisfaction. Immediate air- 
mailed reply. WORLDPOST, TANGIER, 
MOROCCO. 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable 
world-wide, mail-order business from 
home, without capital, or travel abroad. 
Established World Trader ships instructions 
for no-risk examination. Experience un- 
necessary. Free details. MELLINGER F831, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Wise Travelers Are 


tan spots where the waiters arch 
their brows in mock astonishment 
when addressed in their native 
Italian. 

With the great art cities of Flor- 
ence and Pisa a scant 40 minutes 
away in either direction, more peo- 
ple every year are tending to use 
Montecatini as a pleasant head- 
quarters and departure point for 
daily visits. But it is also the hub 
of a dozen other short excursions 
in the Tuscan hills, and there isn’t 
a dud in the lot. 3 

Look straight up from any street 
and you’re bound to spot fortress- 
like Montecatini Alto brooding 
over its modern off-spring below. 
A funicular service takes you there 
in seven minutes, or you can drive 
up over an excellent road. The view 
is superb, and on a clear day ex- 
tends from Florence to Pisa. If you 
like good food with your view, din- 
ing at Ristorante La Rocca is high- © 
ly recommended. And before you 
leave, take a look at the Lilliputian 
square with its tiny chapel. 

A fifteen-minute drive west of 
Montecatini leads through the me- 
dieval town of Pescia, famous for 
its flower market, to Collodi. It 
was in the name of Collodi that 
Carlo Lorenzini, father of the irre- 
pressible Pinocchio, found his pseu- 
donym. And during these months a 
striking monument, financed large- 
ly by the contributions of children 
from the world over, is being 
erected there in Pinocchio’s honor. 

But the magnificent eighteenth- 
century garden splashed against the 
hillside is likely to remain the little 
town’s chief attraction. With it’s 
ornately cropped box, terra cotta 
statues of the gods of mythology, 
beautifully designed cascades and 
exquisite flower patterns, this is a 
delight to the eye and the epitome 
of the justly renowned Italian gar- 
den. A special charm is the perfect- 
ly preserved bath house, belonging 
to the adjacent Villa Garzoni,; and 
its separate bathing sections for 
“knights” and “ladies.” There is 
even a balcony for a small orchestra, 
since any self-respecting knight or 
lady would hardly consider bathing 
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Learning Rapidly of This Top Spa Amid Tusean Hill Towns 


without Apollo’s soothing accom- 
paniment. The ingenious manner 
in which the baths are shielded 
from the orchestra’s view is guaran- 
teed to provoke a chuckle. 

Vinci, ancient hill town where 
the Renaissance genius, Leonardo 
da Vinci, passed his youth, is 
perched against the slopes of 
Mount Albano, a half-hour’s drive 
from Montecatini. In the stern 
eleventh-century castle of the Guidi 
family is a Vincian library and a 
museum containing working mod- 
els of Leonardo’s inventions. And a 
few hundred yards from the village, 
past characteristically Tuscan olive 
groves and vineyards, lies the peas- 
ant house at Anchiano where, tra- 
dition holds, Leonardo was born. 
Whether the purpose be to render 
homage to Leonardo or to savor di- 
rectly the charms of a Tuscan hill 
town—a visit to Vinci is a rewarding 
experience. 

Some of the larger cities—besides 
Florence and Pisa—of outstanding 
artistic or historical significance 


within easy driving distance from 
Montecatini are Lucca, hemmed in 
by its centuries-old walls; San Gi- 
mignano “‘of the handsome towers;” 
and Volterra, steeped in the mys- 
tery of its pre-Roman Etruscan civ- 
ilization. 

Sports? The Viareggio-Forte dei 
Marmi region on the Ligurian coast 
offers swimmers thirteen miles of 
sandy beach. With over 150 hotels 
and pensioni, Viareggio, about 30 
miles from Montecatini, is the most 
popular bathing site in the area. 
Room and board at leading pen- 
stoni can be had there at the height 
of the season for as little as $2.90 
per day per person—a real bargain. 
The year-round resort of Abetone, 
high in the Appenine mountains 
on the Tuscany-Emilia border, is 
barely an hour by automobile from 
Montecatini. World famous as a 
winter sports center, Abetone is also 
heavily frequented in summer, 
being well equipped with tennis 
courts, hiking trails—and swimming 
pools. Montecatini’s fashionable 
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Ornate fountain, clock-faced church dominate spacious main square of clean Italian spa. 


trotting races are held several times 
each week, July through September. 

As a summer stopover site for 
true relaxation and a centerpiece 
to varied sightseeing, Montecatini 
is a really special spa. 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR . . . interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter’s, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super Koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1200 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval. Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 

SEND 25¢ (deductible from first order) 
for 40-page illustrated four-color cata- 
log, with detailed description of 35mm 
slides. Stereo list free. 


ERNEST T. WOLFE 
Sada Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. J 


_YOU CAN 


EDUCATE YOUR CHILD 
AS YOU TRAVEL 


Kindergarten through 9th grade 


No matter where you go, you can give 
-your child an approved education with 
. the famous Calvert Courses. Calvert 
* follows you by air mail to all parts 
of the world—Africa, Asia, Near East, 
etc. Lessons, beoks, supplies provided. 
Complete easy-to-follow instructions. 
Guidance by Calvert teachers. No ex- 
perience needed. More than 100,000 
children all over the world have been 
taught by the Calvert method. Start any time. Transfer 
easily. Catalog. Give child’s age, school grade. 


ON THE OCEAN 
32ND TO 33RD ST 


THE PRESTIGE ADDRESS 
of MIAMI BEACH 


Write for Colorful Brochure 


N.Y. Phone BR 9-9299 
CHGO PHONE ST I-0101 
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By Will Lane 


More Tips On What’s Ruining Your Negatives 
And How You Can Stop Making These Mistakes 


one who has made all the mistakes in the book. 

He throws each error into the wastebasket with 
a promise to sin no more. However, he can save time 
and money (and wear and tear on wastebaskets) by 
profiting from the mistakes of others. With this hope- 
ful thought in mind, and also the possibilities of a 
parlor game, I often have thought of assembling a 
chamber of horrors of photographic monstrosities. If 
some of your friends are quiz kids—of any age from 
eight to eighty—try clipping the exhibits and confront- 
ing them with one at a time. 

Some of the more obvious examples of the cuts and 
gouges which film is heir to were reproduced recently 
on these pages. Today our test is a little more subtle. 
So try your hand at guessing. First, cover up the text 
and inspect the pictures. 

EXHIBIT A: Prvilling. This illustrates a good negative— 
except for a scalloped edge along the left margin. 
CAUSE: High temperature—the emulsion melted 
along the edge. CURE: None. Toss the negative into 
the wastebasket. PREVENTION: Next time, keep 
temperature down to 65° to 70° when developing. Or 
use one of the special tropical developers which have 
hardening agents to protect the emulsion. These high- 
temperature developers usually utilize a fast-action, 
short-development time, on the theory that the faster 
you get the negative out of the soup, the less likely any 
disaster to it. 

EXHIBIT B: Reticulation. The surface of the negative 
looks like a dried-up lake bed. The pattern is rather 
uniform, and sometimes used deliberately for an eerie, 
textured effect. When it happens accidentally, it’s dis- 
astrous to the negative. When done deliberately, it can 
provide experimental designs, backgrounds and dou- 
ble-printed effects. CAUSE: Excessive temperature in 
development of the negative, also sudden changes in 
temperature between the warmth of the developer and 
coolness of the fixing solution. Weak or exhausted 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHER, by empirical definition, is 
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fixing solution also contributes. EXPERIMENT: I 
get this effect deliberately, mix a simple solution, wi 
hypo only, and without the usual sulfite hardener, 
EXHIBIT C: Air Bells. The example is exaggerated for 
effect, as a few spots, when they occur, are enough to 
ruin any negative. CAUSE: The round spots, which 
may be large or small, are created by bubbles in the 
developing solution. A bubble resting on the film sur- 
face prevents the developer from coming into chemical 
contact with the area, leaving an undeveloped spot. 
PREVENTION: Agitate the film slowly; keep the 
solution moving across the surface of the film. Do not 
move too fast. Excessive agitation is as bad as too little, 
A wetting agent, such as eee (a few drops in the 
developer) also may help. 

EXHIBIT D: Streaked or uneven development. CAUSE: 
Lack of agitation. Move the film gently during devel- 
opment. If using a film tank, provision should be made 
for rotating the reel gently at one-minute intervals. If 
the streak is a straight line across the upper edge, it 
probably is due to lack of sufficient solution to cover 
the film in the tank. 

EXHIBIT E: Fog. The negative is covered with a dark 
layer. There are no transparent, white areas as in a 
normal negative. All is dark, as if heavily exposed. 
CAUSE: May be old film, badly outdated, or film that 
was stored for a long time in excessive temperatures, 
such as in the glove compartment of a car, or near a 
heater. It may happen with film in a camera which lies 
unused for a long period of time. Black and white film 
can stand a lot of abuse, but color film is more un- 
stable. It should be handled and stored with care, 
whether before or after exposure. CAMERA LEAKS: 
If the fog appears in a streaked manner, rather than 
uniformly over the negative surface, the cause probably 
is tight leaks in the camera; the margins of the negative 
are clear. Inspect the back of the camera, the bellows, 
and other moving parts to see they fit properly and 
are perfectly light-tight. 

EXHIBIT F: Fog. The margins of this negative are 
included in the fogged area; this shows the fogging was 
not due to camera light-leaks, as in EXHIBIT E. 
Rather, the film was fogged outside of the camera. It 
could be due to excessive age of the film; to careless 
handling by loading or unloading in direct sunlight, or 
by incorrect devoloniens t.e., developer incorrectly 
mixed or at excessively high temperature. Note that in 
EXHIBIT E the fog is uneven or streaked. In EX- 
HIBIT F, the fog is an even layer over all the i image, 
including even the margins of the film. The margins 
in a normal negative are always clear and transparent. 
Always look first at the margins when inspecting a 
negative. 

The illustrations on these pages show problems aris 
ing in the developing process, except EXHIBIT E. 
which problems would occur in the camera, or some. 
where before processing starts. The reproductions here 
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EXHIBIT A EXHIBIT B 


EXHIBIT D 


should be good enough to visualize the points made if 
it is kept in mind that these illustrate transparent nega- 
tives which normally are held up for viewing by trans- 
mitted light. 

Not illustrated is one mistake that is all too common 
—the blank negative. Human. error usually is the 
cause. The photographer forgot something—to wind 
the shutter, to transport the film, to set the exposure 
counter, or to remove the lens cap. This happens in 
the best regulated families, and, believe me, it can be 
embarrassing. For example, not long ago, a couple of 
the boys at station KPIX-TV in San Francisco decided 
it would be fun to go out to the zoo and shoot some 
animal scenes for the Captain Fortune program. Gen- 
eral manager Philip G. Lasky and his assistant George 
Mathieson noticed that the regular cameramen en- 

_joyed their work. So Phil and George thought they 
would load up a 16mm camera and get into the act. 
All went well at the zoo, but when the film came back 
from the lab—it was all blank. They (Phil thinks it 
was George and George thinks it might have been 
Phil) forgot to remove the lens cap. Now they have to 
stick to their desks and shuffle papers while the regular 
camera crews have all the fun of handling cameras and 

film. Such is the irony of life on the TV front. 

You, of course, can now benefit by all this and avoid 


“simple but damaging camera errors. @ 
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EXHIBIT E 


EXHIBIT C 


EXHIBIT F 


Read This Special Offer! 
SEE EUROPE THIS YEAR IN 
YOUR OWN CAR! 
THEN SELL IT BACK TO Us! 


SIEE ete Une ouemcae. Ss 
“Aronde” model, the mid- 
dle-size European car... 
Not too small, not too 
large—ideal for European 
roads. 


See Europe Economically! 


For Complete Information 


Write today to: PURCHASE a Simca and 


we'll pay all gasoline ex- 


penses for the first 2,000 
AUTO-TOURIST- miles... 


EUROPE, Inc., 

21 Buade St., Quebec, 
Que., Canada 

Exclusive Agents for 
SIMCA 


AND WE’LL BUY BACK 
THE SIMCA AT TKE 
END OF YOUR TRIP 
ON A PRE-FIXED 
BASIS! 


Lines Aft... 


No Picnic 
Dear Sirs: 

It is most unfortunate that the article 
by Margruder and Reynolds, Archeo- 
logical Picnic, has appeared in print in 
TraveL (February issue). There hap- 
pen to be Jaws in Mexico which strictly 
forbid the activities as conducted by 
these people on vacation. Apparently, 
the Magruders did not bother to investi- 
gate first. Their illegitimate activities 
make it extremely difficult for legitimate 
archaeologists to procure the proper 
papers for field work in Mexico... . 
While the Mexican National Institute 
of Anthropology and History may not 
have all of the money that it would like 
to investigate all of the archaeological 
sites in Mexico, American _ tourists 
should not think that they have the in- 
herent right to plunder said sites, Not 
only are they violating the law, but they 
are actually destroying the sites so that 
no competent and trained specialist can 
derive the fullest value from the ma- 
bevialeaas. 

George E. Fay 

Assistant Professor, Head 

Dept. of Sociology & Anthropology 
Southern State College 

Magnolia, Ark. 


Dear Sirs: 

....1 know one writer never should 
complain about the work of another. 
However, I’d like to protest against the 
whole idea of Archeological Picnic 
whether in Mexico or this country... . 
Indiscriminate digging—as the article 
advocates—is one of the best ways not 
to learn about the past. Thoughtless 
removing of archeological remains may 
mean the disappearance of the one link 
or piece of vital evidence that future 
archeologists need to interpret correctly 
the civilizations and cultures of the past. 
Once gone, there’s little likelihood of 
ever finding them again. ... Aside from 
the moral implications, the only digging 
one can do—legally—is on private prop- 
erty with the owner’s permission. Out 
here in Arizona, we have hundreds of 
places where evidences of the past can 
be found. I, for one, would like to go 
digging, too, but I’m not a trained 
archeologist. To me, it’s more impor- 
tant to let others more qualified than 
I dig up the past and interpret it than 
to satisfy a whim for artifacts that would 
only gather dust in my den while pro- 
viding an occasional conversation gim- 
mick. 


Thomas B. Lesure 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


Tahitian Honesty 
Dear Sirs: 

Probably the most significant aspect 
of Norma Lee Browning’s The Truth 
About Tahiti in the January TRAVEL is 
the inherent honesty of these natives. 
In a world where suspicion and dis- 
honesty, though not general, are always 
present, the simple, forthright, universal 
honesty displayed by these happy Ta- 
hitians is as refreshing as a Polynesian 
breeze. 


Ernest W. Mandeville 
Allenhurst, N. J. 


Zero Score 
Dear Sirs: 

The Harian Publications should be 
interested in your Letter From the Pub- 
lisher of the January issue. Vacations 
must be cheap when 550,000 Americans 
can visit foreign lands for $1,500,000. 
I bet somebody will catch heck! Darn 
good magazine. 

Louis J. Weber 
Englewood, Fla. 


TRAVEL rates a zero—in fact, three, to 
make the figure a correct $1,500,000,000. 
—Ed. 


Without Worry 
Dear Sirs: 

As a perennial reader of the fascinat- 
ing TRAVEL magazine, may I compli- 
ment you on its 100% improvement? 
.... lL read it thoroughly each month— 
with no mal de mer! 

Helen M. Wilde 
Trenton, N. J. 


Wonderful Guide 
Dear Sirs: 

I have been a subscriber since 1923— 
and with me TRAVEL is a must. I took 
a tour to Europe (eleven countries) last 
year, and TRAVEL was a_ wonderful 
guide. 

Ellen Strom 
Lindsborg, Kan. 


Ceylonese Stop 
Dear Sirs: 

I have just returned from a trip to 
Southeast Asia and Ceylon and am catch- 
ing up on my reading. In the July issue 
of Travet I note a couple of errors, In 
Colombo car cost is 60 cents per mile 
in Ceylonese money not U.S. money as 
it might be read. It would cost about 
12.6 cents per mile in a small car... 
[Also] you put Karachi and West Pakis- 
tan 1,400 miles distant. You mean East 
Pakistan. Karachi is in West. 

Watson Kintner 
Lancaster, Penna. 


“Could you direct me to 43rd Street?” | 


Twister Answers 


]. Algeciras. ji 

2. Suburb of Lisbon where many of 
Europe’s ex-royalty live. 

3. The Route Napoleon. 

4, Laverno. 

5. Lake district near Salzburg. 

6. The U.S. Army and the University of - 
Heidelberg is huddled in Heidelberg. 

7. Excellent hotels in the English coun- 
tryside where the cost is amazingly low, and 
the food and service surprisingly good. 

8. Golf. 

9. Hivisten Hotel and village. Wonderful. 

10. Mr. Kelly, the father of the new 
Princess of M. ; 

11. West. 

12. No. 

13. William III, 1689-1702. ; 

14. Geneva. Lake Geneva bears this pe- 
culiar name in it’s own country. 


15. Call Me Madam. 
Tne 
RIO/O/EICHBOIRIATU 
TIA |e | 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


P. 9: Benjamin Sonnenberg. P. 12-16: Authors. P. 18: 
Screen Traveler from Gendreau. P. 19: Fritz Henle for 
Monkmeyer Press. P. 20, 22: Sabena Belgian World Air- 
lines. P, 25: Commissioner of Information, Duchy of 
Luxembourg. P. 26-29: Author. P. 30-33: Author. P. 
34-37: Finnish National Travel Office. P. 39, 41 (t.): 
British Railways. P. 40, 41 (b.): British Travel Ass’n. 
P. 42-44: Author. P. 45-48: Author. P. 50-51: Aus- 
trian State Tourist Dept. P. 52: (t.) Wendy Hiltz for 
Monkmeyer Press, (b.) Gregor for Monkmeyer Press. P. 
555 Pan American World Airways. P. 57-59: Francesco 
Rosellini. P. 61: Author, P. 65: (t.) Monaco Official 
Information Bureau, (c.) San Diego Chamber of Com- 
merce, (b.) Finnish National Travel Office. 
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TRAVEL. DIGEST 


Brief News Bulletins From Around The World 


AMERICANS GET NEEDLE 

U.S. Quarantine Service 
has ordered all Americans 
returning from Jamaica to 
have smallpox vaccination 
certificates dated within 
3 years. Officials advise 
travelezs to be vaccinated 
in U.S. before going to 
Jamaica. 


TOKYO HILTON OPENS 1958 
Hilton officials are 

finishing plans for their 
new major international 
hotel to be built in Tokyo 
by Tokyo Electric Express 
Railway. To be managed by 
Hilton Hotels Inc., new 
hotel will be called Tokyo 
Hilton, is slated to open 
in 1958. 


1955 AIR TRAFFIC UP 20% 

Total traffic for all 
scheduled airlines in- 
creased by one-fifth in 
1955. Over 70,000,000 pas- 
sengers made air flights 
as compared with 59,000,000 
in 1954. 


BIDS START FOR N.Y. ROAD 

Bidding recently started 
for 24-mile link construc-— 
tion job to connect N.J. 
Garden State Parkway with 
New York State Thruway. 
Construction is planned to 
be completed for July 4 
holiday traffic. 


PANAGRA ORDER 4 JETS 

Panagra has ordered 4 
DC-8 jet airliners, with 
option to purchase 2 more. 
Jets will be delivered in 
4 years. 
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BERLIN TOURIST TRADE UP 
Foreign tourist traffic 
to Berlin in 1955 increased 

over tenfold its 1949 
figure. During first 10 
months last year, 171,438 
tourists visited city. 


3RD CLASS TO END JUNE 3 

Europe will abolish its 
third-class rail travel 
June 3. Then first-class 
rates will be at second- 
class prices, second class 
will sell at former third 
class fares. 


SWISSAIR TOURS CONTINENT 
Swissair has made plans 
for Cinerama Holiday trips 

which take tourists to 
Zurich, then St. Moritz 
for 5 days, to Davos for 
week, plus stopover in 
Paris for 2 days. Tab for 
tour is $971, under air- 
line's Family Tour Plan. 


VA. PARK GETS NEW STATUE 
New 14-foot figure of 
Liberty, sculptured by 
Oskar J. W. Hansen, will 
replace damaged statue 
atop Victory Monument 
shaft in Yorktown section 
of Virginia's Colonial Na- 
tional Historical Park. 


CUBANS HIRED FOR CUBA HOP 

National Airlines re- 
cently began training 
Cuban stewardesses for 
Havana-U.S. flights. New 
stewardesses will trans- 
late Spanish into English 
at airports if any prob- 
lems arise over entry or 
baggage. 


TWA ASKS NYC=-BOSTON HOP 
Trans World Airlines has 
applied to CAB for permis- 
Sion to make 11 roundtrip 
flights between NYC and 
Boston, plus 12 or 13 
flights, both ways, be- 
tween NYC and Washington. 
Both runs would serve 
nearby cities with through- 
hops at tourist rates. 


CANADA TO ADD 5 LANES 

Five 2-way lanes will 
soon be added to St. 
Stephen-Calais border 
crossing in New Brunswick, 
Canada, to prevent traffic 
delays. New custom build- 
ing will also be ready by 
lave 


D.R. OPENS SPORTS STADIUM 
Ciudad Trujillo, Domin- 
ican Republic, recently 
opened giant $3,500,000 
sports stadium. Park is 
equipped for night play, 
holds 25,000 persons. 


NEW AFRICAN LODGE OPENS 

Newly built lodge, run 
by famous painter Peter 
Scott, recently debuted at 
Paraa, Nyasaland, in 
Murchison Falls National 
Park. Resort houses 20 
people for $5.00 per per- 
son, a day. 


MEDITERRANEAN TOUR SET 

Swissair has scheduled 3 
tours lasting 21, 30, 42 
days, covering almost every 
country on Mediterranean 
Sea. Tours are not limited 
to any set departure dates, 
cost $1,219 up. 
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AMEXCO MAPS LANGUAGE TRIP 

American Express and 
Berlitz School of Languages 
will offer travelers 2 
tours of Europe this sum- 
mer guided by experienced 
instructors. Trippers may 
cross by ship or plane. 
Sea voyage, costing $1,175, 
departs from NYC June 14 
and air trip, costing 
$1,360, leaves June 2l. 
Second junket leaves July 
12 and 19, costs $1,047.50, 
Pisco. 


SAS BUYING 7 JET PLANES 
Scandinavian Airlines 

System recently placed 

$50,000,000 order with 

Douglas Aircraft for 7 

DC-7 airliners. Planes 

_ will be delivered in 1960. 


RUSSIANS SIGN AIR DEAL 

Swissair and Russian 
airline company Aeroflot 
have Signed agreement of 
exchange. They will now 
honor each other's passen= 
ger and cargo tickets. 


CUNARD GLAMORIZES LINER 

Cunard Line has redeco- 
rated its liner Mauretania, 
added comfortable chairs, 
cocktail tables with um- 
brellas. All alterations 
were done on ship's Lido 
Deck. 


FARRELL CUTS AFRICA FARE 

Fare reductions up to 
$100 were announced by 
Farrell Lines on all ships 
in their South and East 
African runs. Price drop 
went into effect last 
month. 


STOCKHOLM ADDS FINS 
Swedish American Line 
has installed stabilizer 
fins ons the hull of its 
liner Stockholm. Fins give 
greater balance, adding 
power to liner's Speed, 
maneuverability. 
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EXPRESSWAY ZOOMS AHEAD 

Construction of Greater 
New Orleans Expressway 
will be completed Aug. l, 
fully 6 months ahead of 
schedule. New expressway 
will connect St. Tammany 
Parish with Jefferson Par- 
ish across 24-mile-long 
Lake Pontchartrain Cause-— 
way. 


SAS OPENS TORONTO OFFICE 
Scandinavian Airlines 
System recently opened new 
sales office at 67 Yonge 

St, 0Lonontios. Canada, to 
accommodate its passengers. 


DELTA FLIES TO NYC NOW 

Delta Air Lines recently 
began low-cost coach 
flights from Atlanta to 
NYC and Washington. Planes 
will land at Newark Air-— 
port for NYC. 


SCHOOL FOR ANGLERS OPENS 

Fishing school for 
anglers will begin at Nags 
Head: N.C... June ts. ovate 
College Extension instruc— 
tors will teach classes 
for 5 days. 


DUKE TO UNVEIL DESIGNS 
Duke of Edinburgh will 
open new Design Center for 
British Industries in Lon- 
don, Apr. 26. Center will 

be open daily to public. 


SWISSAIR ORDERS 2 JETS 

Swissair has ordered 2 
Douglas DC-8 intercon- 
tinental jet airliners 
costing $16,300,000. 
Planes will be delivered 
in 1960. 


S.P. BUYS DOUBLE-DECKERS 

Southern Pacific re- 
cently ordered 21 double= 
decked commuter coaches 
costing $3,250,000, trip— 
ling number of two-level 
cars in regular service on 
San Francisco peninsula 
trains. 


CUNARD TOPS ALL LINES 
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Cunard Line carried 259,- 
000 voyagers in 1955, more —~ 


transatlantic passengers 
than any other line. Top 


ship was Queen Elizabeth, 


which carried 66,000 people 


in L9-roundtrips. 


HAIFA FOLK DANCERS TO STRUT 
Some 1,000 gayly clad 
folk dancers will be fea- 
tured during Israel's In- 
dependence Day celebration 
Apr. 16-at_Haifa.— City snas 
reserved 6,000 of 8,500 

Seatset. Om volts ts. 


HAWAII NEARS WEST COAST 
Pan American announced 
that future jet air service 
will bring Hawaii to within 
4 hours of West Coast, 10 

hoursmohLeNvG. 


SABENA PLANS MORE OFFICES 
Sabena Airlines plans 
large expansion program in 
its regional offices from 

Toronto to Mexico City. 


MONUMENT BREAKS RECORD 

White Sands National 
Monument in New Mexico 
broke all previous records 
for visitors last year. 
Fully 276,846 persons 
visited there, compared 
with 226,626 in 1954. 


Sa Saeereeeee eeee e 
NEW HAVEN RAILROAD PLANS TO BUY 140 ENGINES 

Purchase of 140 diesel and electric locomotives is 
planned by New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. 
Purchases of new equipment, offers of more customer 
services are slated by company to end wave of com-= 
plaints over "late trains and poor service." Prexy 
claims company policy now places service to public 
"above all other considerations." 
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LATIN GOV'T SPURS SPENDING 
Dominican Republic has 
appropriated another $32,- 
000,000 for public. works 
this year. Money will be 
Spent on highway construc= 
tion, new bridges, docks, 

SEeo Urs. NOvEL. 


SEABOARD STRETCHES LINE 

Seaboard Railroad re- 
cently started through- 
coach service to Sarasota 
and Venice, Fla., on their 
Silver Meteor streamliner. 
Previously, towns could be 
reached only by Pullman 
trains. 


FINNS UP EXCHANGE RATE 
New tourist rate of ex- 
change in Finland is now 
325 Finnmarks to U.S. dol- 
lars instead of usual 340. 
Rate applies only for 
travel within Finland. 


ITALIAN AIRLINE UPS RECORD 

Italian Airline plane 
recently flew non-stop 
from NY to Naples in 13 
hnes.., D6 Min., setting new 
erecord for distance. Plane 
was DC-6. 


TWA TRIES TO KEEP FARE 

Trans World Airlines has 
applied to CAB for permis- 
Sion to continue its $80 
fare on transcontinental 
tourist flights until 
sept. 15. 


ISRAEL PLANS APRIL FAIR 
korael Ss firs. 2ndustrial 
exhibition and fair will 
open in Haifa April 24. 
More than 800 business 
firms will display prod- 
ucts created in Israel. 


BRANIFF STARTS NEW ROUTE 
Braniff International 
Airways recently began new 
airline route between NYC 

and Texas. Line flies. 3 
roundtrips daily, includ- 
ing coach, first-class 
service. 
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ITALIAN TRAIN. FARES CLIMB 

Italy's Ministry of 
Transport is now working 
on new railway fare sched= 
ules which will increase 
rates about 6%. New sched= 
ule will take effect this 
year. 


OSLO SET FOR IBSEN PLAYS 
To commemorate death of 
Norwegian playwright Hen- 
rik Ibsen 50 years ago, 
Oslo will stage Ibsen Drama 
Festival May 23-29. 


GRACE LINE TO REPLACE SHIPS 

Grace Line, U.S. gov-= 
ernment have Signed 20- 
year, $286,000,000 pact 
whereby line will build 
new vessels with defense 
features for length of 
COntract evant nes Ott, 
program will be construc- 
tion of 2 $22,980,000 
liners to replace Santa 
Rosa and Santa Paula. 
Government subsidy for all 
new Ships will be 42% of 
COsitte 


WEST COAST TOUR TO EUROPE 
American Express, Orient 
Line have drawn up plans 
imeem * lereQularanay” (Ofoyeystir, dbeyeh desire) 
Europe for persons resid-= 
ing in U.S., Canadian west 
coast areas. Escorted 
83-day tour sails on 
Orsova from Vancouver June 
Loy trom spanhranci sco 
June 22, Los Angeles June 
Doe eWitiiathin DSe price dacit 
$2.6008, last < at. $2,0266 


DOLLAR LINE TAKES OVER SPAC 

Dollar Line recently 
took control of South Pa-= 
cific Air Lines, was given 
5-year temporary certifi- 
cate to operate between 
Hawaii and Tahiti via 
Christmas Island. Using 
40-passenger flying boats, 
inaugural flight is ex- 
pected to take off April 
14. 


MONACO GEARS MARRIAGE FETE 


To celebrate royal mar- 
riage of Prince Rainier III 
and Grace Kelly, citizens 
of Monaco plan to stage 
special ballet, fireworks, 
torchlight parades on Apr. 
LS SEO LO aU nem Caves 
and religious ceremonies. 


SAN DIEGO TO HOLD FIESTA 


San Diego is making plans 
for its 33-day Fiesta del 
Pacifico July 19-Aug. 19, 
scheduling water ski cham- 
pionships, outdoor stage 
Shows, Street dancing, 
track meets, pageant pa- 
rades, golf tourneys. 


FINNS BROADEN VISA USE 


Finnish visas can now be 
used for several re-entries 
into Finland, are valid 
until travelers' passports 
expire, can be obtained by 
mail from any Finnish 
embassy. 
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Sensi coast oneoocna suabuR 


CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN MAY 


May-Oct. Mozart Bicentennial Celeb..-Augsburg, Germany 
i okiing FOStivalses cco ue Ssews este ee bee eenE LE npand 
I AOl'ay Settlers” ROUNLON sis sso e-ee seed ane DUCKEVE, 7 Alta. 
1-2. Fruit Market Exposition......Benton Harbor, Mich. 
1-3.. Hobby, Horse Parade..-.ecescesseeMinehead, England 
2-4. Drama & Music FesStival...e.eee-isle of Man, U.K. 
Geant L que) AULO~RALL Ye see e's 0:5 oe odie wisisie oes RAPT LO onk UALY: 
4-13. International Trade Fair.......-.-seattle, Wash. 
6. Cinco de Mayo Celebrations .sscscsceee > LUCSON, Ariz. 
Sake. EMbNOLdery Fairs .jccepcesecceseesves es ULVik,, Norway 
bal. international Trade. Fairs «s.ce0~csecraris, France 
6. International Slalom Compet.........--Jalovec, Yugo. 
6-7. Rocky Mt. Square Dance Festival.....Denver, Colo. 
6-21. An Tostal Welcome Celebration.......-All Ireland 
(a HolLy. B100d) PrOCeSSiION. .. e666 esc ccee ebruges, Belgium 
9. Apple BloSSom FeStival....cceccceccents Joseph, Mo. 
9-19. Mechanical Handling Expos...........London, Eng. 
S=June -4.; Embroidery Exhib..s.cssseeceeeee LONdON, Eng. 
10-12. Science & Invention Intl. Show....Paris, France 
HO=Uo.e DOCWOOG- FESTIVAL. ots cccce ce vc oe cee COMGCNtTON, MO. 
WiC. Los COPMOTANT HE PSNING cis se oewewe oe ce Git,  sapan 
12-13. Our Lady of Fatima Pilgrimage.....Fatima, Port. 
12-20. Intl. Home Building Show.........New York, N.Y. 
Beem UCNGI tiatt\ ACO i's! erpieieiie: svocevele biol 6 svelels eleisieleiele ee kee lee 
a3. Kirkpinar Wrestling Festival........Edirne, Turkey 
i5. Perennial Planters Flower Show....Providence, R.I. 
15. Start of Hot-Water Swimming Season....QOuray, Colo. 
ope MuUSiroO on: HUN seers c oie ols oe ele 6.6 viciee me oe NleOSUCksa MuGiis 
Piavestavel: of. Toshogu Shrines 6% sie 6 sie es NIKKO, Japan 
Poe Ono ete LOL. “LNGuS tis BX POSiesis ss eee lanta 1Gas 
18-27. Intl. Fisheries Fair........Copenhagen, Denmark 
19.. Congo Products Exhib............Charleroi, Belgium 
Zoe rtshnernen Ss. Festivals: cssees eo eGimli, Mane, Canada 
Ce Heo LOTic- HOME: “Louris os ves os voce eee Samford. Conic 
20-21. Folklore Festival............Saaksmaki, Finland 
21. Anastenarides Celebration.......Ayia Eleni, Greece 
21-25. International Textile Show.......New York, N.Y. 
zo-20~6 Chelsea Flower Show.......ceeeeseeee London, Eng. 
25-25. Gipsy Pilgrimage..Stes. Marie de-la-Mer, France 
ee-June 10. Intl. Samples” Fair. s\.s's nen os Faduay 1 teELy 
24. Wine Fair..........+++++-+--Wormeldange, Luxembourg 
Pawn) Sele /AULOMOTIVE Exhib.'..<os% ee sASNeVidLe pun wie 
25. Intl. Tuna-Fishing Tournament.....Cat Bay, Bahamas 
25-28. Oxford Eights, Rowing Week.........0xford, Eng. 
26. Mifune Matsuri Boat Festival..........Kyoto, Japan 
Zee. International Air’ Shows. ss. sees JUrlch. iSwitws 
<7. Golden Car Procession................Mons, Belgium 
27-June 35. Natl. Carnation Show.......Barcelona, Spain 
28. Sailing Regatta....seccccccceccees Worcester, Eng. 
SO. Morris Dances.......seseeeeeeeeeeees-Brompton, Eng. 
pOsevert—Horse Parade. ..s.0.0s sos ses bir se se elOndon Eng. 
50. Festival of Sacred Music..........Providence, R.I. 
50. Elizabethan ALT « ss sic cc c/o oe » pees sities Men ei tone Eng. 
Sl-June 2. Strawberry Festival.......Buckhannon, W.Va. 
31l-June 2. Square & Round Dance Festival.Camdenton, Mo. 
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CUSTOM SEARCH MAY END 
U.S. Customs Service is = 
studying results of 6-week — 
test of oral baggage de- 4 
clarations completed last — 
month at Miami Interna- | 
tional Airport. If results © 
are favorable, returning 4 
visitors may soon make only 
oral reports on luggage if 
they bring back to U.S. 
less than $100 in purchased © 
goods, not more than 1 = 
gallon of liquor, 100 
cigars, 300 cigarettes. 


GREEK RESORT AREA OPENS 

Glyfada Beach near 
Athens, opened recently 
featuring 80 streamlined 
cottages, cabanas renting 
for $8.00 per day. New 
resort is easily accessible 
over recently built coastal 
highway oe to Cape 
Sounion. 


TWA ADDS 3 CITIES 

Trans World Airlines’ 
transcontinental services 
added 3 stops recently 
when line started hops to 
Denver, Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa. Cities will be 
connected with NYC and 
West Coast, with 10 
flights daily. 


NAL COMPLETES GROWTH PLAN 
With its purchase of 20 
Lockheed Electra prop-jet 
transports, 6 DC-8 jets, 
National Airlines com- 
pleted its $100,000,000 
fleet expansion program. 


BRAZIL AIRLINE GROWS 
Real Airlines of Sao 
Paulo has ordered 3 new 
Douglas DC-7s, bringing 
line's total to over 70 
craft which fly 10,000 

hours monthly. 


AIR FRANCE BUYS MORE JETS 

Contracts for 10 Boeing 
jet intercontinental air- 
craft, have been signed by 
Air France. Deliveries 
will come in '59. 
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